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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


HENRY WETHERBEE HENSHAW 


(Continued from volume XI, page 222) 


PROFESSOR SPENCER BAIRD 


HIS historical summation American ornithology, Dr. Coues has called 
the period activity following the Audubonian era the Bairdian period. 
The name well chosen, for America has produced greater ornithologist. 
Whatever his errand Washington, bird lover those days ever visited the 
city without calling Prof. Baird, his little office the north tower the 
Smithsonian. Baird’s love young men was great modesty and ur- 
banity, and one ever left his presence without the impression that had 
seen and talked with really great man. great was his personal magnetism 
that one could long know without loving him. His wisdom and sound judg- 
ment were ever the disposal those need, especially the young man 
struggling gain foothold the ladder science, and has been given 
few men this country wield the personal influence science that did. 
Though had given all work ornithology and other branches 
natural science, before saw him 1872, favor administrative work, 
was keenly interested the labors others ever, and his first question 
the man just returned from the field was, Well, what about the season’s work? 
Tell all about 

For years set apart his winter Sunday evenings informally receive all 
friends who chose call, and many used avail themselves the privilege, 
which insured cordial welcome and pleasant evening with the Professor and 
his wife and his daughter, Lucy. Mrs. Baird’s injunction, you must not 
talk shop parlor’’, was, fear, frequently disregarded, chiefly owing 
the Professor’s keen desire keep close touch with everything that was 
going the domain science. Interested was other branches 
natural science, sure that Baird’s first love, the study birds, ever held 
first place his heart. 

saw Professor Baird for the last time just before left Washington 
what proved his last visit Wood’s Hole, where died August, 1887. 
recent visit several weeks the place and the surrounding scenes made 
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familiar him years association often recalled him vividly mind, and 
renewed the keen sense personal loss which came when first heard 
his death. his paper entitled ‘‘An Appreciation Spencer Fullerton 
(Science, s., vol. 48, July 12, 1918) Professor Edwin Linton, speak- 
ing his death, pays the following tribute the memory this great natur- 
alist which perfectly reflects feelings and thoughts that cannot forbear 
quote his words. ‘‘I remember the day and the hour. was afternoon, and 
the tide was low. recall picture red sun hanging over Long Neck and 
reflected the still waters Great Harbor, sodden masses seaweed 
the dripping piles and the bowlder-strewn shore; and there rises again the 
thought that kept recurring then, that the sea very ancient, that ebbed and 
flowed before man appeared the planet, and will ebb and flow after and 
his works have disappeared; and singular, indefinite impression came me, 
something had passed that was, some fashion, great, and mysterious, 
and ancient, like the sea 
MEETING WITH HART MERRIAM 


was 1872 that first Merriam, then boy sixteen, just back 
from his first trip the Yellowstone region with the Hayden Survey. had 
much tell the wonders the region, which then had been seen only 
favored few, and where had made valuable collection birds, which 
examined together with mutual interest. This was the beginning close 
friendship which has endured with lessening the present time. 

COLLECTING SEASON 1873 

1873 spent several weeks Fort Garland southern Colorado, and 
here was able devote more uninterrupted time the study birds than 
any other place during connection with the Survey. was near here, 
the base Mt. Baldy, June, that discovered that the Williamson and 
Brown-backed woodpeckers were one and the same species, the former being 
the male. Chancing shoot female first, almost immediately shot male, 
and, laying them side side, their relationship was once apparent. Later 
found mated pairs occupying the same cavity live aspens, their favorite 
nesting tree, which course was proof positive their relationship. While 
true that, contrary the rule that obtains among the woodpeckers, the 
male and female the species are very differently colored, difficult 
understand why the true facts the case should long have escaped the no- 
tice closet ornithologists. The subject mentioned here, not because its 
importance, but because the great interest the statement the facts the 
time called forth. 

While spending week the Rio Grande, ninety miles northeast the 
fort the summer cavalry camp, rather remarkable incident which 
may worth mentioning could hardly today. The ridges above 
and back from the river were clothed with pines and heavily brushed places, 
and that season (middle June) were favorite resort bears, signs which 
abounded. One morning shot junco out small tree, which fell dense 
thicket, and was good deal surprised, put mildly, when, following the 
report, large bear tore through the brush only few feet away. That made 
excellent time his tracks subsequently showed, but had the down hill side 
the proposition sure did not run fast did. returning 
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claim specimen, found that the bird had actually fallen his bearship 
lay snugly curled asleep. 

The large collection birds made during this season was further 
enriched collection some two hundred specimens made Dr. 
Rothrock and Dr. Newberry Colorado. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH CAPTAIN CHARLES BENDIRE 

was this year also that way Denver for the field season 
called Captain Chas. Bendire, then stationed St. Louis. Some corre- 
spondence bird matters had passed between us, and received cordial 
greeting which led pleasant acquaintance many years’ standing. Later, 
1889, spent few days with him Camp Walla Walla, Oregon, where 
was stationed for several years. Though the Captain was enthusiastic and 
most collector eggs, was also much interested birds, and 
from first last many, not few them new rare. was, too, 
excellent observer, was abundantly proved when came write his 
Histories North American Birds’’ which, the great loss orni- 
thology, did not live finish. After his retirement, made Washington 
his permanent home. 

When found was doubt the best place deposit for his magni- 
ficent collection eggs, the fruit years collecting the western wilds, 
endeavored influence him favor the National Museum. Though 
seemed impressed the advantages suggested did not make 
his mind. therefore explained the situation Prof. Baird, who talked the 
matter over with him, with the result that presented his collection the 
Museum. was appointed Curator Oology, and for many years had the 
his beloved eggs, and did much build the Museum oological col- 
lection the preéminent position came 


MEET C. E. AIKEN AT COLORADO SPRINGS 


way Washington from Arizona the fall 1873 stopped off 
Colorado Springs make the acquaintance Mr. Aiken, with whom 
had had when was living Chicago. Finding that was 
his father’s sheep ranch Fountain, few miles off the foot-hills, pro- 
saddle horse and few hours was talking birds with him the 
ranch. had already begun the collection Colorado birds. The following 
season, 1874, Mr. Aiken joined the Survey and made fine collection birds 
southern Colorado, amounting over three hundred specimens. 


APACHES ARIZONA 

During this trip and that 1874 saw much the Apaches, then some- 
what their primitive state; and wild lot they were. Though many were 
armed with guns antique pattern, they had means entirely relinquished 
the bow and arrow. Most the arrows were tipped with hoop iron, but some 
them had stone points, which, however, they longer manufactured, far 
could find out, but picked up, the heritage from former generation. 
Many them still carried long, iron-tipped spears, but these, though wicked 
looking weapons, far could ascertain served chiefly play favorite 
gambling game which consisted hurling them through the air dis- 
tance and noting their relative positions. Altogether, they proved the wildest 
Indians had ever seen, and confidence their brotherly love and good-will 
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was nowise strengthened the numerous graves visible along every road 
and trail travelled, all telling the same tale: ‘‘Killed Many 
the headboards testified the fact that the victims were women and chil- 
dren from distant states search homes, and little imagination was required 
picture the sad fate meted out them unrestrained savage ferocity. 

Apparently these particular Apaches had never seen breech-loading shot- 
gun; and when, near Camp Apache, couple them, employed guides, 
pointed out bit cover where Massena Partridge had taken refuge— 
bird had long looked for vain—great was their astonishment when put 
and killed the wing flew away. few days afterwards old 
Pedro, the chief the band, with dozen followers, came our camp with 
interpreter and asked see the man who could kill flying birds with gun. 
They examined the gun with great interest, and presently requested see 
specimen skill. When killed raven was flying over the camp 
became their eyes man mark, and Pedro, taking aside, pulled from 
under his blanket goodly sized bag coin which offered for the big medi- 
cine gun, and appeared much chagrined refusal sell him. 


FIELD SEASON 1874 


trip 1874 from Santa southward across the Gila via Fort Win- 
gate, Zuni, and Camp Apache, Camp Grant and Bowie not only yielded large 
collections the several branches natural history, but more rarities than 
any other made me. Not only was much the country traversed compara- 
tively unknown, but the attention the small party three, consisting Dr. 
Rothrock, Botanist, James Rutter, Assistant, and myself, could giv- 
entirely natural history work. Camp Grant obtained the first spe- 
the Refulgent Hummingbird, Mexican species not hitherto detected 
within our limits. The Santa Rita Mountains yielded another hummingbird 
new our fauna, the Broad-billed (Jache latirostris), while the neighbor- 
hood Camp Bowie was found still third species, the Slender-tailed 
(Calothorax lucifer). The beautiful little Red-faced Warbler, also new our 
fauna, was found not uncommon near Camp Apache and Mount Gra- 
ham, while old Camp Crittenden two other additions our fauna were made 
—the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Myiodynastes luteiventris), and the Arizona 
Woodpecker (Dryobates arizonae). 

Even this, most productive trip, however, comparatively little time 
could spent any one locality, and day two hurried work was 
often all that could spared locality which would have well repaid weeks 
even months labor, was proven the results obtained other 
tors years after brief visits. Moreover, the changed conception species 
and subspecies, and the accumulation series specimens from various parts 
the country, especially private collections, resulted the description 
new many birds first collected the Wheeler Expedition. Some these, 
indeed, were thought new when collected, but were passed until their 
status could more satisfactorily determined additional specimens larg- 
series. examples may cite the following: 

inornatus griseus, Iron City, Utah, 1872; Hylocichla fuscescens 
salicicola, Fort Garland, Colorado, 1873; familiaris montana, Camp 
Apache, Arizona, 1873; Otocoris alpestris arenicola, Denver, Colorado, 1873; 
Meleagris gallopavo merriami, Camp Apache, 1873; cinereus palliatus, 
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Mt. Graham, Arizona, Chamaea fasciata henshawi, Walker’s Basin, Califor- 
nia, Hylocichla ustulata oedica, Santa Barbara, California, 1875; Aphelo. 
coma insularis, Santa Cruz Island, California, 1875. 


FIELD SEASON 1875 


1875 the operations the Survey extended California, which had 
long desired visit. Field work began June when Dr. Rothrock, Dr. Loew, 
and myself visited Santa Cruz Island the Santa Barbara Channel, then al- 
most wholly given sheep raising, for the purpose not only making nat- 
ural history collections but participating the investigations Paul Schu- 
macher, who was then engaged archaeological researches behalf the 
Smithsonian Institution. Though only few days were spent the islands 
number interesting birds were collected there, including the types the 
Island Jay (Aphelocoma insularis Henshaw). also, were obtained the 
first specimens the Island Shore Lark, subsequently named Townsend, 
Otocoris alpestris insularis. Mr. Ridgway and myself both believed this insu- 
lar form but the specimens secured were extremely worn 
plumage, decided wait the reception better specimens before describing 
new. 

Santa Cruz Island, and probably also the other islands the group, was 
then inhabited small race the gray fox (Vulpes which not 
only existed incredible numbers, but was tame permit its habits 
studied close range. Having apparently enemies the foxes had not con- 
tracted the fear habit, and, indeed, exhibited more curiosity than fear. 

June joined the main party Los Angeles, then only small hamlet 
with population containing large admixture Mexicans and with little 
about suggest the metropolis later years. The pasture which 
camped and made ready for the field now the heart populous and ever 
growing city. 

Los Angeles the original plan field work was changed per- 
mit small party return Santa Barbara with pack outfit, and prosecute 
archaeological researches that neighborhood under the direction Dr. 
Yarrow. reached Santa Barbara June 24, and was greatly impressed 
with the beauty the place. The town was then very primitive condition, 
quaint old-fashioned Spanish settlement, with connection with the outside 
world railroad and with only two steamers weekly. Almost entirely hemmed 
three sides lofty and picturesque mountains and sea girt the fourth 
side, possesses climate its own, and afterwards came consider the 
most inviting place the live in, opinion evidently shared 
thousands others who have made the place their permanent home. 

Having obtained permission from the Moore Brothers made Moore’s 
Island our base camp, this being ten more miles from the town. Here 
were engaged till July excavating the Indian burial places which abounded 
the vicinity, and also making natural history collections. 

The Santa Barbara Islands and adjacent mainland were apparently thick- 
populated till well within historic times kindred tribes whose chief sub- 
sistence was gained from the sea, which teemed with fish and mollusks and, 
those days, with seals and sea-otters. The old cemeteries were easily found, 
the natives apparently always marked their site placing above the dead 
the bones whales; and tons Indian belongings, mostly steatite, includ- 
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ing mortars, pestles, dishes and utensils various sorts -were unearthed and 
sent Washington enrich the National Museum and other museums 
throughout the world. 

July 13, the work Santa Barbara being finished, the party marched 
Old Fort Tejon, via the Casitas pass the Ojai and Santa Clara Valley, through 
San Francisquito Pass Liebre ranch and past Castac Lake the Tejon. 
Here month was spent collecting the general vicinity. Near the old 
fort were taken the first specimens the Pallid Wren-tit. Subsequently spe- 
cimens were secured Walker’s Basin, which was designated Ridgway 
the type locality the form. September our party merged into larger 
one, and set out for the Mount Whitney region where stayed till into 
October, when proceeded Walker’s Basin and spent about fortnight, and 
then repaired Caliente and disbanded for the season. During this trip, 700 
bird skins were collected, included 127 species. 

One the notable California birds particularly desired see was the 
California Condor, the largest its kind, and one the largest birds the 
world, which that time was supposed approaching extinction. 
man’s hand was raised against it, but hundreds fell victims the poisoned 
meat which the sheep herders put out for the purpose killing the bears, cou- 
gars, and coyotes which preyed upon the sheep. 

Though kept sharp look-out for the bird, was not until several years 
later (1884) that enjoyed the sight live vulture. While the San Anto- 
nio Mission, what now Monterey County, September 27, engaged Indian 
work, saw four individuals circling about high air and notable sight they 
were. Finding that they were still not uncommon the region hired hun- 
ter obtain specimens, and few days was gratified the possession 
three. Two them weighed and One weighed twenty pounds, 
and had spread wing eight feet, nine inches; the other weighed twenty- 
three pounds with spread nine feet one inch. Females are doubt still 
larger. pleasure record that this time writing the condor still 
extant several its native haunts, though apparently not numerous 
when obtained specimens. 


FIELD SEASON 1876 


The field season 1876 was unusually short owing the late date our 
appropriation and was not until the last August that began work 
Carson, Nevada. After collecting that neighborhood for about fortnight 
left for the Lake Tahoe region September 15, where remained until November 
20, going from there Washington. 


MEET PARKER 


was Carson that first met Parker, one the early day gold 
hunters California, resident the place who laid under many obliga- 
tions for aid work, not only during that season, but several subsequent 
seasons. Though not scientific man, was ardent sportsman and en- 
collector birds (for others), and spared neither labor nor ex- 
pense aiding the ornithological who chanced visit his neighbor- 
hood. held Robert Ridgway high esteem and had been service that 
young ornithologist 1867-9 during his connection with the Survey the For- 
tieth Parallel under Clarence King. The shortest and surest road 
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Parker’s’’ heart was allow him render you some substantial service. 
died San Francisco 1888. 
MEET NELSON 


the fall this same year, way Washington from California, 
made the acquaintance Nelson Chicago. had become known 
through record, published the Bulletin the Essex Institute, the 
capture specimens the Sharp-tailed Finch near Chicago (subsequently de- 
Allen Ammodromus caudacutus var. nelsoni), and exchange 
specimens had followed. This casual visit hour was prove the 
beginning another life-long friendship, and very materially affect Nel- 
son’s subsequent career. 

Soon after return Washington, Prof. Baird offered chance 
St. Michael’s, Alaska, signal observer, with view collecting and 
studying the fauna the region. Though, many ways, the offer was tempt- 
ing one, was too much interested work the western states aban- 
don for new field, but told him, response further questioning, that 
knew exactly the man was after. result Nelson accepted the offer im- 
mediately made him Prof. Baird, and, employee the Signal Service, 
spent nearly five years (1877-81) the which proved the initial step 
his subsequent career naturalist. For the ornithological 
tained during Mr. Nelson’s memorable stay Alaska would refer the reader 
his report published No. the Arctic Series the Signal Service, 
A., and entitled ‘‘Report upon Natural History Collections made Alaska 
between the years 1877 and 1881’’. the time publication, Mr. Nelson 
sojourning the west because ill health, the request the Chief 
Signal Officer, Gen. Greeley, and himself, undertook the pleasant task 
editing the report and seeing through the press. 

FIELD WORK 1877 


1877 the field work again began Carson, where spent the time be- 
tween May and June Leaving Carson pursued generally northern 
route till reached old Camp Warner southern Oregon, our field work end- 
ing October About 200 specimens birds were obtained during the season, 
and between six and seven hundred eggs were collected, chiefly water birds. 

While Goose Lake, northeastern California, obtained specimens 
remarkable little rabbit, which Coues and Allen identified the Trowbridge’s 
Hare (Lepus trowbridgei) but which later proved new species, and was 
Merriam from specimens obtained the Biological Survey 
Idaho the Idaho Rabbit (Brachylagus idahoensis). 

While visit Cambridge this year Mr. Brewster called attention 
some hummingbirds had received from Allen Nicasio, California, 
near which place the birds had been collected, and which the collector believed 
new. Sharing this belief Mr. Brewster generously turned the speci- 
mens over for further study and final disposition, and they were duly 
Selasphorus alleni compliment the man who had first 
brought the species notice. 

FIELD SEASON OF 1878 

The field season again began Carson, July 18, and continued till Octo- 
ber when ended for the Dalles the Columbia. From the Dalles 
took the steamer down river Portland, Oregon, and thence San Francisco, 
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where remained for short time before returning Washington. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven birds were collected during this trip and also numerous 
specimens other branches natural history. The field seasons 1877-78 were 
spent the eastern portions Nevada, California, and Oregon, and the routes 
travelled amounted practically continuous, though decidedly tortuous, line 
from Carson the Dalles. 

THE WHEELER SURVEY TERMINATED 

connection with the Wheeler Survey terminated 1879, its work hav- 
ing been merged into that the recently formed (March 1879) United 
States Geological Survey, under Clarence King first Director. The question 
future thus arising, imparted Prof. Baird strong desire join 
the National Museum staff Assistant Curator Ornithology, Robert Ridg- 
way being then, now, Curator. This decided was impracticable owing 
the low state the funds the Institution and the prominence already giv- 
the department ornithology. offered me, however, position 
the staff Curator Herpetology. was less interested this branch 
which already had paid some attention, than others, de- 
clined the offer and finally accepted the invitation Major Powell attach 
myself the Bureau Ethnology, then being organized, with the understand- 
ing that the new field proved congenial should make life work. 
Major Powell accepted the Directorship the Geological Survey, Clarence 
King having resigned. 

Thereupon for some years come ornithological studies ceased, the 
administrative and other duties that soon devolved upon new position 
proving ample tax upon time, strength and such abilities possessed. 
may add that was Major Powell’s opinion that training was pre- 
requisite career anthropology, and this opinion held 
the last. 

(To continued) 


IMPORTANCE THE BLIND BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 
FRANK IRVING 
WITH SIX PHOTOS 


THE photography birds usually presents difficult problem the be- 
ginner the suggestions set forth the following paragraphs may prove 
helpful those workers who desire undertake something worth while 

this field. Although have been student ornithology for many years and 
have pictured and collected the nests and eggs many species, but recent- 
that have taken photography the birds themselves, and pre- 
pared state that there peculiar fascination attending this sort work 
which should afford great deal genuine pleasure all lovers nature. 
requires certain amount skill and patience produce series really 
excellent bird photographs; but the proper course procedure, coupled with 
the usual persistence bird hunter, will soon remove most the obstacles. 
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The most satisfactory method procuring bird ‘‘portraits’’ construct 
blind such will afford the necessary concealment the photographer and 
his camera equipment. Much has been written the subject, and blinds vari- 
ous styles employed, all doubt with certain degree success. The ‘‘string 
and other similar methods photographing birds from distance ean but 
result great deal wasted energy and material, with occasional good 
picture matter chance. For truly satisfactory work the blind essential 
feature and may any one several designs; and should sufficiently 
large comfortably house the operator and his camera. The pattern used 
making the pictures reproduced herewith original and has proven remarka- 
ble every detail. more complete description than here given will 
furnished gratis upon request. 


Fig. ILLUSTRATES STRUCTURE AND POSITION BLIND USED SECURING THE 
PICTURES WHICH FOLLOW. ENTRANCE NEST SHOWS 


HAND TREE TRUNK, 


blind feet wide, feet long, feet high and covered with aero- 
plane cloth, drab-colored, waterproof material which when rolled into com- 
pact bundle can easily carried the shoulder. The cost the entire outfit 
was something less than seven dollars, and several hours each evening for about 
week were required complete it, although worked along more elaborate 
than was necessary, with view having blind which would last indefi- 
nitely. Nevertheless feel well repaid for efforts. 

special knowledge the habits birds really great importance 
the much useful data will gained observation when the work 
progress which could not acquired any other manner. well know 
the names those species which are destined become the subject one’s ef- 
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forts, however, and select the larger species such colors will photograph 
well the ordinary plate, thereby securing much larger image nearly cor- 
rect monotone than could realized most small birds such have markings 
red, yellow blue, and, not least importance, the advantageous speed qual- 
ities the fast plates. 

The style camera important feature, and one the best adapted 
this work the 4x5 or, preferred, the 5x7 size, with sufficient bellows exten- 
sion accommodate lens not less than inch focal length. the expense 


Fig. FLICKER NEST ENTRANCE, JUST ARRIVED AND 
FEEDING POSITION. 


not prohibitive, all means select reflecting model. have but one camera 
outfit this kind, which find entirely adequate, regardless the contention 
that several are necessary. This the Naturalist’s Graflex, fitted with the no. 
Zeiss Protar lens, luxury true, but there distinct pleasure know- 
ing that will produce results under conditions when other camera ordi- 
nary type seems effective. tripod desirable will eliminate the necessity 
holding the camera and will insure rigid front against the opening the 
blind otherwise the lens would appear moving object and alarm the 
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anticipation beginning bird photography, the question arose 
the correct exposure for average light conditions, and although purchased two 
exposure meters different makes, and searched through all available material 
the subject, failed obtain the desired information. learned experi- 
ment however, that between the hours ten and three bright sun- 
light, with lens working aperture 6.3, 1/350th second exposure 
will give satisfactory results and afford good working basis which may modi- 
fied suit individual preference. 

Such birds the flicker, wood 
thrush, cedar waxwing, brown thrasher, 
robin, mourning dove, cuckoo, king rail, 
clapper rail, mockingbird and many 
other well known, common species, us- 
ually construct their nests low eleva- 
tions, and during the nesting period are 
easily approached. They present desir- 
able subjects and will found practi- 
fearless when the young are yet 
but few days old, permitting work 
from the blind close range with little 
evidence concern. 

One spring morning walked 
feathered suitable photograph and 
had the good fortune locate family 
Flickers (Colaptes awratus), situated 
hollow six feet from the ground. 
This hollow, cavity, was excavated 
old willow. Returning the follow- 
ing day with the paraphernalia 
pitched the blind five feet distant, set 
the camera the tripod, adjusted 
the focus and shutter, care being taken 
‘‘sky’’ the entire area covered the 
ground glass, and, everything ready, 
awaited the return the parent birds. 

few moments later, while congrat- 
ulating myself upon having selected 
Fig. MALE FLICKER SHOWING EXTREME 

’ TIMIDITY, READY TO SPRING OFF AT A 

faced the north, thereby permitting NOTICE. 

well lighted ‘‘broadside’’ view the 

subject, one the adults returned and perched top the tree, some thirty 
feet up. This proved the female and could hear the scratching her 
claws the bark she began gradual descent. The young were the alert 
and upon the first intimation the parent’s return, set peculiar hissing 
sound, characteristic the family Picidae. few moments passed and the 
parent settled into feeding position with head opposite the entrance; glanced 
watch find that was 11:08 and pressed the release, making the first 
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exposure just eighteen minutes after entering the blind. Quickly changing 
plates made another exposure, both with the diaphragm and the cur- 
tain set 1/90th second. 

The young are fed regurgitation and now proceeded watch this inter- 
esting performance through corner one the photographic windows. What 
remarkable sight was view the actions the adult, all unconscious 
presence, distance but five feet. The young, being considerable size, 
scrambled the entrance, and several with heads protruding received the 
food which was pumped into their throats this curious method possessed 
numerous species birds. During the 
course regurgitation there was 
extremely rapid motion the head and 
wings, action upon which this 
tion undoubtedly depends. 

The female paid but little heed 
the blind, but was rather alarmed the 
the camera, appearing nerv- 
ous and watching constantly while 
feeding the young, which process she 
accomplished feverish haste and 
quickly departed. 11:15 the male 
appeared, ‘‘drooping gradually 
from aloft, the opposite side the 
tree, peering cautiously around the 
obstruction and watching the 
nervously; but did not venture 
feed, and flew off shortly after. This 
again with the male 11:45. 

11:48 the female returned, fly- 
ing direct the and exhibiting 
less fear than heretofore, permitting 
several exposures while feeding was 
progress after this she entered the cav- 
ity for the purpose cleaning the nest, 
and, the moment she reappeared with 
large portion excreta her bill, 
made another exposure this position. 

12:10 the male returned re- 
connoiter, flew away and was back ten 
minutes later, appearing anxious feed 

Fig. ATTEMPT WAS MADE nestlings but highly nervous 

CATCH THE MALE IN THE ACT OF FEED- state and evidently suspicious to a de- 

ING, WITH THE CAMERA SET was not until the following day 

SPEED; BUT HE CEASED OPERATIONS 

when, but few minutes after entered 
the blind, arrived, alighted top the tree and commenced down- 
ward scramble, peering cautiously right and left, calling softly and frequent- 
tapping the bark. Presently could see his tail, which came into the sereen 
few more seconds and the bird appeared opposite the entrance, afford- 
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ing opportunity for two exposures. Now was due for surprise, that the 
male, timid and cautious, came direct the entrance and having apparently 
dispelled all fear, began regurgitate, comical sight gulped until his 
neck had swelled though inflated; then with bill full the overflowing 
point quickly fed the young (from the outside the cavity) and assumed 
position, all which actions were caught with the camera, 
secured five exposures before departed. The birds are not disturbed the 


Fig. FEMALE FLICKER, PREPARATORY Fig. FEMALE AFTER 
FEEDING; DISTANCE FROM CAMERA NEST CLEANING NEST AND ABOUT DE- 
ENTRANCE, FIVE FEET. PART WITH EXCRETA HER BILL; 


THIS MATERIAL 18 ALWAYS CARRIED 
TO A CONSIDERABLE DISTANCE FROM 
THE NEST SITE, 


sound the release shutter mechanism, the lens being the real object 
their anxiety. 

time was there any visible food substance the bill parent bird, 
although would begin regurgitation immediately- when opposite the entrance, 
feeding two three the young which may have climbed the opening, 
then would enter the nest feed the other members the family. The 
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consists chiefly ants, which are fed the young the form paste. Many 
thousands ants must consumed the family single 

truly wonderful experience, not devoid little thrills and excite- 
ments, watch and picture such handsome birds the course their parental 
routine, almost arms length; and the beautiful enlargements the walls 
home serve recall the many pleasant hours which have spent field 
photography. 

Kansas City, Missouri, September 21, 1919. 


THE RUSTY SONG SPARROW BERKELEY, 
AND THE RETURN WINTER BIRDS 


AMELIA ALLEN 


29, 1919, Yakutat Fox Sparrow (Passerella 
one half dozen Fox Sparrows which come regularly window for 

food, was accidentally caught the house. took the opportunity, be- 
fore setting free, band the bird, wished get some evidence the 
identity the individuals which come from year year this particular feed- 
This banded bird remained several weeks after had marked, 
emigrated, about April 21, with the rest his kind, doubt Alaska 
spend the summer months. the fall, returning Fox Sparrows were noted 
early September 25, but was not till November that the banded Fox Spar- 
row was seen. 

This the first instance which have been able prove, what have 
long suspected fact, that migratory bird has returned favorite niche 
after its long journey and from its summer home. The behavior the group 
birds which feed table has been very convincing the daily observer, 
but actual tag brings the matter quite certainty. These half dozen Fox 
Sparrows are practically alike, presenting marks differentiate from 
female, old from young. doubt part the number each year are birds 
the year, but now sure least one adult that has been here before. 

Among the Golden-crowned Sparrows few are definitely juvenal plum- 

These, during the early part the season, are quite nervous when they 
come the table, raising the crown feathers and stretching the neck and legs, 
alert every muscle. This attitude contrasts strongly with the squat position 
the birds adult plumage which settle down comfortable at-homeness which 
argues very favorably for their having been here before. 

was, however, the case the Rusty Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia 
rufina) which made feel most firmly convinced that the same birds were re- 
turning year after year. first made the acquaintance the Rusty Song Spar- 
row January 1915. was easy see that the newcomer was not Santa 


age. 


Cruz Song Sparrow, for was perceptibly larger and little distance seemed 
colored uniform reddish brown except for light line over the eye. Closer 
revealed the fact that the reddish brown the back was streaked with 
darker shade and that the breast was buffy, densely spotted with brown. These 
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colors all blended together instead being contrasted the black, gray, brown 
and white are the Santa Cruz Song Sparrow’s plumage. True the northern 
type, the Rusty Song Sparrow was also more deliberate and less nervous his 
motions, though the same time more shy than his cousin. seldom appeared 
with the first birds that crowded soon the meal was ready. was often 
first discovered gleaning from the ground the seeds that had been brushed from 
the table excited rivals. Later the day usually had everything him- 
self and showed his confidence the table that his shyness was due the 
proximity the other birds rather than presence the window. 

was much interested observing this bird, since was the only one its 
kind partake hospitality and, far could discover, the only one 
far recorded this immediate locality. was with genuine feeling 
regret that noted his absence the spring migration season arrived (March 17, 
1915). However, when the fall migrations were nearly ended and the winter 
birds were settling down regular feeding, suddenly appeared again, making 
himself quite home, coming and going just had been accustomed 
the spring. course, cannot state positively that was the same bird, but 
seems very probable. one would question whether was the same bird 
that appeared from day day, since there was never more than the one. The 
rarity the species argues strongly also favor the thesis that was the 
same bird that returned October 29, 1915. 

With the exception absence few weeks midwinter (his return 
was noted January 18, 1916), the big brown song sparrow remained until 
March 27, 1916, when the urgency the migration instinct again sent him his 
summer home. The next fall did not wait long, but returned his chosen 
winter resort September 29. fear that was disappointing year for him, 
for illness family interfered with the regularity meals for the bird- 
guests during the fall, and was away from home the spring. Absences 
the Rusty Song Sparrow were noted several times during the fall, and though 
the birds were fed during the spring (1917), may not have been among the 
guests. This may account for the failure the bird return the fall 1917. 
Indeed, supposed that had seen the last him. was with quite thrill 
that found him again feeding quietly the table March 1918. There 
was evidently time spare before completing his northward journey, for re- 
mained until March 27. 

the fall was back again his chosen niche October and remained 
till December 26. made sure that was well fed, but for some reason was 
not seen after that date, not even during the spring migration 1919. 

September 23, 1919, Rusty Song Sparrow was seen the tree above 
the feeding table busily eating worms, but has not been seen again date. 
still feel doubtful his identity, for was the same bird, one would expect 
him recognize the fact that seeds and other food song sparrow’s taste 
were spread the table below. But leaving out account this year’s sparrow 
enough evidence has accumulated during the five seasons that the Rusty Song 
Sparrow has spent here, give rise many interesting conjectures and ques- 
tions. 

The range this particular bird supposed extend from southern Alas- 
California, the southernmost record this state being from Riverside (see 
Grinnell, Distributional List, resident throughout the year 
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Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia, but Alaska summer visit- 
ant only (see Swarth, Alaska Expedition 1909, 89). Mr. Swarth’s recent 
study the different races Fox Sparrows shows that those which pass the 
summer farthest north have their winter homes the southern part the range 
the group whole. Some other birds show the same tendency. easy 
Berkeley observe the migration Pileolated Warblers after the race which 
nests this locality has settled down domestic life. 

the same thing happens the case the Rusty Song Sparrow, would 
seem probable that visitor summers Alaska, the only part the range 
which does not support these birds during the winter months. feeding-table 
California has proved attraction which has led the bird return year 
after year. But has never brought another his own race with him. How 
much longer will come? How many years does migratory bird live? 

The evidence presented the return the banded Fox Sparrow and the 
Rusty Song Sparrow seems show, addition the wonderful sense 
tion which guides birds their migrations, very strong attachment local- 
ity long favorable conditions exist there. They have proved that they can 
find their way from one spot another perhaps thousands miles away and 
back again the same spot. they can and return their winter niche, 
seems not unreasonable suspect that they may the same thing the 
summer time. Many the arguments recently presented favoring the theory 
permanent marital tie among birds seem point the probable remat- 
ing large number former pairs brought about this attachment 
definite locality. Changes effected tragedies and the influx the new 
generation might account for exceptions general rule. Until, least, more 
evidence collected the actual return birds the same locality, the 
question frequent re-mating not disposed matter how weak the bio- 
logical evidence for permanent marital union may be. 


Berkeley, California, December 1919. 


PECULIAR FEEDING HABIT GREBES 


ALEXANDER WETMORE 


ANY ornithologists have commented briefly upon the fact that quantities 
feathers almost invariably are present the stomachs grebes, pe- 
culiarity that has been without apparent explanation. The present writer 

through reading and personal observation has been familiar with this condition 
for many years, and recently, during study the food our North American 
Grebes (for which the stomachs nearly four hundred individuals were exam- 
ined), has had brought his attention most The following notes 
based upon personal observation, while presented theoretical, may as- 
sistance throwing light upon the reason for this strange diet. 
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The stomachs our grebes are large and capacious, with strong muscular 
walls, though the thickened lenticular muscle masses the giz- 
zards gallinaceous birds, ducks and others similar food habit are absent. The 
upper division the stomach, the proventriculus, into which the gullet opens, 
thick-walled and strongly glandular over its entire inner surface. The stomach 
proper ventriculus, usual bird stomachs, has both sides rounded ten- 
dinous areas from which muscle fibers radiate the margins. one side the 
surface the ventriculus smoothly rounded, with the fasciae the muscles 
radiating over bands that are stronger and better marked toward the lateral 
margins (not toward the anterior posterior ends the stomach). the 
opposite side the ventriculus found protruding lobe bulb 
large size that bent downward; the lower end this attached the duo- 
denum. This pyloric diverticulum extends down point level with the central 
tendon this face the ventriculus and its projection interrupts the even 
radiation the muscle this side. The diverticulum set slight angle 
with the axis the stomach, with the point projecting outward. the muscle 
band from the central tendon the upper margin this bulb becomes 
much stronger that here five six times thick elsewhere the 
stomach. After crossing the lobe the muscle reduced once its normal 
thickness and proceeds its insertion the base the proventriculus. Exam- 
ination the inner structure the stomach shows that the lobe forms small 
chamber opening from the more capacious cavity the stomach proper. Con- 
traction the muscle band described above would press the inner wall the 
neck the lobe firmly against the stomach wall opposite, closing off the small 
chamber completely, and preventing the egress food matter. acts therefore 
great valve that opens and closes needed. The pylorus constricted 
very small opening, beyond which the canal the duodenum expands immedi- 
ately diameter three times greater than the opening. 

the following table are given outside measurements the stomachs 
five species grebes taken from specimens that were well-filled with food. Stom- 
achs that are nearly empty are contracted that they appear much smaller, 
crammed may somewhat larger than the dimensions given here. 


OUTSIDE MEASUREMENTS (IN MILLIMETERS) STOMACHS GREBES 


Length Length Length 

Species of 

proventriculus ventriculus pyloric bulb 


With very few exceptions feathers were present the stomachs all 
the birds some individuals the ventriculus was crammed with 
them others the feather content was comparatively small. The pyloric lobe 
was invariably filled with plug feathers (except the few stomachs that 
contained feathers) that had been partly ground and digested. The feath- 
ers the ventriculus and the lobe formed two separate well-knit masses 
that usually could distinguished without trouble looking over the contents 
the stomach after had been removed. The proventriculus was always empty, 
its function this group supply digestive juices, not act container 
for food. The feathers swallowed were, the main, contour feathers from the 
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breast, with few from the back. few birds taken during the season molt 
August and September, few primary feathers from the wing were found, 
but this was unusual. 

field observation the writer frequently has watched Eared Grebes and 
others preening and dressing the plumage. The body covering feathers these 
birds dense and heavy, and many feathers are loosened during their active 
movements. Feathers that came out during preening were occasionally discarded, 
but more often were dabbled the water until well moistened and then were 
swallowed. Occasionally during the breeding season when Eared Grebes were 
pairs, feathers one bird were seized and swallowed its mate. 
Parent birds apparently feed feathers the young soon they are large 
enough take the food adults, fully formed contour feathers were found 
the stomachs young that were still covered with down. possible that 
these young birds picked floating feathers their own volition, but seems 
more probable that they received them from their parents. These are the only 
cases which grebes seemed eat feathers that were not taken from their own 
bodies. 

After feeding, grebes begin the care their plumage. The feathers that 
come out during this process are swallowed and serve keep the stomach com- 
fortably full the food elements are prepared and passed into the intes- 
tine. The feathers swallowed are ground and eventually enter the intestine, 
though plug them remains the pyloric lobe. These seem represent the 
feathers remaining from the preceding meal they are often more broken than 
the feathers taken with the food that fills the ventriculus the time. Thus the 
plug the pylorus seemingly renewed with the digestion each mass food. 
There evidence show that when food abundant grebes feed only once each 
day, and the feathered plug would therefore changed once daily. 

the American Anhinga anhinga), fish-eating bird, there 
also pyloric lobe developed the stomach. This chamber better separated 
from the stomach proper than the grebes and has additional peculiarity 
the development many very slender, corneous filaments that project 
brush from the surface around the pyloric opening. These point toward the 
main the stomach and are thought act strainers that prevent the 
passage bones and scales into the intestine until they have been properly di- 
With this structure mind may suggested that the feathers filling 
the cavity grebes have similar function. During digestion this plug 
serves strainer that permits the passage smaller food particles but catches 
the larger bones and scales fishes, and the larger chitinous fragments crus- 
taceans and insects. The plug probably disintegrated rapidly, but its place 
taken immediately other feathers that have been eaten meanwhile. The habit 
would seem developed mainly connection with diet fish. was 
noted that the Eared Grebe, that feeds extensively upon soft-bodied 
insects and crustacea and takes few fishes, feather remains often were small 
quantity, and times were wanting entirely. Occasionally, the cases the 
Pied-billed and Holboell grebes, the stomach was filled with mass feathers 
with food remains present. possible that these individuals had had dif- 
prey but had continued the feather eating habit aid sat- 
isfying the cravings hunger. 

Washington, C., October 27, 1919. 
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RETURN THE DAKOTA LAKE REGION 


FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 
(Continued from volume page 230) 


PASSING WINGS 


AGER SEE the lakes where the Ducks East Sweetwater went 
night, and find where the Gulls that came over Sweetwater night 
spent their days, made circle six seven miles out over the harvest 

fields, discovering four blue lakes among the dumps glacial drift. Three 
were rather small, but one was long and attractively irregular outline, and all 
were open bordered that was possible see approaching hunters from dis- 
The nearest lake, from whose direction many our Ducks came, was 
small round basin sheltered from the wind low glacial hills and had strips 
beach that glowed pink with low branching plant suggesting coral. flock 
about thirty Canvas-backs and few other Ducks were already here half 
past four, but sight figure the bank above nervously rose and swung 
back toward Sweetwater. 

Another the small lakes, besides the Ducks over its surface, had 
flock seventy eighty Franklin Gulls sitting picturesquely the middle 
its blue water. Sloping from this lake the wheat fields was rough strip 
weeds and bushes from which flushed some young Prairie Chickens, two 
which burst away like bombs from almost under feet. The largest the foar 
lakes, which was goodly number Ducks, had long point projecting out 
into the water which was outlined with Franklin Gulls, probably gathered 
ready fly across Sweetwater. The harvesters had reported seeing Gulls 
crickets’’, and when starting round had discovered flock 
hunting over the bundles wheat. One would fly low over the shocks till, ap- 
parently, cricket grasshopper caught its eye, when would suddenly 
pounce down upon it. droll sight certainly was, see Gull, bird asso- 
ciated with the ocean, the middle harvest field sitting shock wheat 
insects! 

the way home after tour the lakes, following for greater ease the 
hard tracks the reaper and binder, crossed prairie billows dotted with shocks 
wheat; billow after billow rounding far the eye could see, under the 
blue sky; until, all landmarks lost, looked the sun, pointing the 
pass the west. Another type prairie landscape, another prairie microcosm, 
these rolling billows with their straw colored sheaves wheat added those 
the level-topped miles grain, the sloughs, and the golden 
mustard islands. 

tour the lakes gave new understanding the movements the 
masses waterfowl and from East Sweetwater. While many flocks Ducks 
usually crossed from our lake the open eastern lakes during the latter part 
the afternoon, about the middle August, several days that watched them, 
the flocks from the west end our lake gathered along the tules bordering the 
east bank before flying over. August 17, 6:30, there was wide band 
Ducks closely brown-spotted that from distance was impossible count 
individuals, Hundreds were there. Many preliminary adjustments were made, 
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with beautiful mass movements. Some those the front ranks would start 
up, others down the line following, their brown bodies and light underwings 
the western light. Sometimes when the light struck their underparts, 
the shifting flocks looked almost white flocks Sandpipers evolution. 
Flying over the trees bordering the lake, they would swing around with 
wide circuit, settling down again the water. Once many rose that the whole 
surface the water seemed motion. still the flocks Blue-winged Teal 
and other Ducks kept coming from the back the lake join the restless 
throng, some flying low that they were mirrored they came. 

After much shifting back and forth, the black hordes started over the 
bank and across the sky toward the eastern lake, winging their way along till 
finally their black dots disappeared the sky. was watching the shifting 
formation the outgoing black hordes, surprise, coming toward the 
lake passing them, was white horde Gulls, they reached the slant- 
ing rays western light turning one one glistening spots the sky. Fly- 
ing out over the middle the lake, they settled down its surface, presumably 
for safe shelter for the night. 

o’clock more Ducks crossed over the east, and again, the black 
flock passed out, great delight, came another long trailing white flock 
Gulls. 7:20 small flock little Phalaropes came and lit among the 
tule islands. 7:30 mixed flocks Blackbirds began stringing along the 
islands front me. this time the main movements the Ducks seemed 
over for the night. Hundreds had flown across the eastern lakes but hun- 
dreds remained along the east side Sweetwater below the tule border, while 
others were scattered among the tule islands and the western part the lake, 
much the day time. 

7:40 the shocks wheat lit the lowering sun sent long shadows 
across the stubble field. Night Heron flew over the lake and lit the edge 
tule island, Gulls called, and the occasional quack Mallard was heard. 
7:53 Blackbird notes were heard, and Song Sparrow sang brightly num- 
ber times, while Barn Swallows came drifting into the tules. o’clock 
few Yellow-headed Blackbirds were flying toward the canes, while another Heron 
flew across tule island, probably fishing. The sun was now yellow 
ball the horizon, the surrounding sky clear red, the lake satiny gray with 
soft pink lights and reflected salmon cloudlets. Barn Swallows were still skim- 
ming over the water and running through the sky before settling down the 
tules, few Blackbirds were still shifting about, and few Ducks still swim- 
ming around. There was soft cool breeze, grateful enough after the heat 
the day, bringing the sweet smell the wheat. Above the horizon 
there grew delicate pink afterglow, more pink coming into the water. 8:09 
when the lake seemed settled for the night, large flock Franklin Gulls came 
trooping through the sky, passing the direction the main Sweetwater 
lakes the west. 

The next night was cloudy, with hard south wind blowing, and the Ducks 
hurried across the eastern lakes get settled for the night the protection 
the hills. early six the sky over the lake was astir with Ducks, 
Gulls, and Black Terns, the Terns flying about over the surface, dipping down 
pick off insects they went. The most notable sights were beautiful 
flock Gulis that came seven o’clock, glistening white spots against the 
dark woods the south end the lake, and 7:45 flock two three hun- 
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dred more straggling from the east, rare sight illumined the setting sun. 
Another night 7:12, Crow cawed, there was roar, and rose black 
horde Redwings and Yellow-headed Blackbirds. Before going far the flock 
split, part going west the canes, part east willow, black mass enter- 
ing it. 

During the days when the hordes Ducks and Gulls were moving back and 
forth between their feeding grounds and their sleeping grounds, migrating flocks 
Bank Swallows stopped off with their southward journey. The first 
August flock five six hundred took possession section telephone 
wire over the wheat fields, looking like beads string, and flying down, 
when Hawk passed, looking like swarms insects over the first 
they kept the wires over the fields, but afterwards came the wires near 
the farm house where they could roost the trees they chose. 

Once dead cottonwood was all a-flutter with them, more a-flutter than 
when the wind had rustled its leaves; for with balancing wings they were trying 
light the sides the upright twigs. Going over the large living poplar 
trees, they fairly swarmed about the green tops. When the wires near the 
house, the slightest disturbance they would fly down over the road and grain 
field. loud twitter alarm from one voice, nearly all dropped from the 
wires, but when nothing happened, back they flew 

the hottest parts the August days some took sunbaths the wires, 
striking amusing attitudes, tilting one wing the lining showed and spread- 
ing the tail till made grayish fan the sun; spreading both wings and 
tail and holding them out for the sun beat down on. But the strangest thing 
they did was lie down the road. Some lay dead, looking like 
mens museum except that their backs were up. Power through Repose 
might well their motto! Were they tired young, recently projected from their 
stable nesting holes the bank and finding the need Rhythm Life? For 
even Swallow cannot always the wing vibrating telephone wire. 
Some, instead lying prone, sat and picked about; others, apparently fluffy 
breasted young, took sunbaths lying one side, showing the light breast and the 
underside the wing tilted sharp pointedly. One lay with both wings 
up. They seemed want the sun sift down through their feathers and under 
their wings, but only one that saw gave any suggestion trying dust. When 
ground squirrel, ignoring their presence, trotted down the road most them 
rose, though few the far wagon track stayed where they were. Among the 
large flocks Bank Swallows one Barn, one Eave, and thought 
one White-bellied Swallow. Some the flock the early afternoons were seen 
sweeping over the smooth white face the water. 

While the Swallows were still with us, the August heat culminated ey- 
disturbance. The Norwegian farmer’s wife the north side the house 
was watching strange dark gray cloud that, she said afterwards, started big 
the top and and kept circling till got small the bottom, near the 
earth ‘‘like tahsel cap’’. this point commercial traveler drove the 
house and looking north demanded, that exclaiming after 
second look, ‘‘That’s cyclone cloud!’’ Just then black whirl dust sud- 
denly swept out over the grain fields. The men the hayfield seeing coming 
drove behind large hay stack and fortunately, although many stacks were torn 
apart and scattered over the field, theirs When the wind had passed 
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looked down the lake, usually quiet, and saw white spray blowing from 
the surface the roughened water out onto the bank above. the south us, 
heard later, buildings were blown down and people killed the cyclone. Big 
thunder heads, electric storm, rainbow followed, and the next morning 
was cooler. notes record, there was ‘‘a cool perfect day with west wind 
and wonderful 

Where the Swallows were during the storm not know, but seven 
o’clock that night, nothing had happened, they were flying from the lake 
across the wheat field the telegraph wires front deserted cabin. 
this time the flock had increased size from five six hundred between 
nine hundred and thousand. They fairly swarmed around the house, lighting 
the ridgepole and the chimney and then dropping off and flying over the 
wires. The late comers had fly along the line looking for vacant seat. 
row was sitting close, the seated birds objected the efforts the newcomers, 
perhaps not liking have their balance disturbed; so, after flying along the 
most closely packed wires, they had the more openly spaced. After 
laboriously getting settled, word, those long length wire would break 
away and have all over again. 

Finally, surprise, large section suddenly dropped from the wires 
and flying toward the lake crossed high over the wheat field, the sky fairly 
twinkling, sparkling, their white fronts caught the light. Then they pitched 
down over the lake and realized with thrill that this great migrating flock, 
nearly thousand strong, was going roost the tules, sight that, for years, 
had been longing witness. What perfect hour they celebrated! trace 
the disturbance was left. The woods the foot the lake, 
and enriched with shadows the sinking sun, were mirrored the quiet water. 
The tule islands—long thin streaks tule—were jmaged the lake whose 
opaque surface was almost opalescent with the reflections soft cloudlets. 
Glancing back the wires saw another section left bare, large flock break- 
ing away and sweeping low over the surface the water, glinting white they 
went. Swarming over the tule islands, fluttering over the dark pointed stems 
and settling down among them, when supposed they were quiet their roost, 
they swarmed again, going other islands out the sunset. 7:20 
the wires were deserted and the flock apparently quiet for the night, though 
the harvester was still heard the wheat field, and not until after our belated 
supper did the shocks wheat around the farm-house lose the soft pink the 
afterglow. 

The next morning eight o’clock when the shore was resounding with the 
notes young Black Terns, and large flocks Ducks from the open lakes were 
coming back and lighting down, the surface the lake was alive with Swallows, 
and some were flying back the wires; but the afternoon when strong east 
wind was blowing rain, none were seen; they had doubtless started off 
another stage their long journey. This was the fourth August. 
the sixth, when Swallows had been seen for day, flock five six hun- 
dred appeared the wires the farmhouse, another invoice from the north, 
imagined. 

Covering two wires between poles they sat facing the north wind, places 
sitting close together that the borders their tails made pattern. 
The next night 7:10, when two hundred and fifty three hnndred were 
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the wires, part them broke away; but instead flying toward the lake 
expected them do, flew the sky, flashing white and going higher and 
higher until, before enraptured gaze, they actually went out sight 
the blue! The next division the flock flew about erratically first, but calls 
command from above apparently drew them together and they too rose 
higher and higher till they went out sight the sky, leaving thrilled and 
awed this translation winged host. 

During the short interval between the visits the two great flocks Bank 
Swallows—on August 4—a flock migrating Wilson Phalaropes appeared 
the lake. way home from the cove the Ruddies, had just looked back 
the western shore where glittering sunpath was starting across the water. 
when out the lake attention was arrested compact flock small 
Snipe-like birds that came swinging alight the smooth glistening water. 
Their slender necks, nodding heads, and their quick nervous manner turning 
from side side pick insects from the surface proclaimed them Phalaropes, 
and weleomed them with peculiar delight after experiences Phalarope 
Slough during the summer. Perhaps friends were among them! any ease, 
seemed rare privilege visited migrating flock the exquisite birds. 
The water appeared covered with them. Overhead white-breasted Gulls wan- 
dered about, and twittering Swallows came out the blue sky, while lake 
and sky the scenes were being shifted for the last act—the beautiful close 
the day, well fitted celebrate the coming these spirit-like wanderers. 

Two days afterwards, late the afternoon, found the quiet surface the 
lake alive with them. Looking across the water could place them dots head- 
ing short hair-line wakes. From one spot counted fifty them, and that was 
only fraction their numbers. They rode like miniature Franklin Gulls, with 
wings tight their sides and tails up, while their long-billed heads nodded and 
picked right and left. Though generally feeding from the surface one would 
sometimes give quick jab deep below that its tail tipped up. When they 
rose and flew, they made close flock with white retreating spindles, and wheel- 
ing, went with swift aerial evolutions till stood amazed. For how they 
get their training? Who calls ‘‘Fall in?’’ Who drills their troop 
such perfect efficiency 

they re-lit, their long wings pointed forward second beautiful pose. 
Sometimes pretty picture was caught delicately modelled head and neck 
was reflected the still water. Before sunset the lake presented beautiful 
water color soft gray and silver. the gray water the east side the 
lake, each Phalarope’s wake had sheen; between the tule islands were 
long silvery lines, while beyond, the main body the lake was sheet silver; 
and away the end the field vision, soft gray cloud lay along the hori- 
zon. Over this rarely beautiful water color, softly tinted Gulls flew about, har- 
monizing, bringing together all the delicate elements the picture. 

The next morning eight when Swallows and Black Terns were 
skimming over the surface the lake and large flocks Ducks were coming 
from the east, the white bodied Phalaropes were down the south end the 
lake, showing well the dark reflections the trees. six o’clock that night 
over three hundred the little creatures were gathered the same sng- 
gesting close set pins the smooth water, sma)) them times rising 
and swinging beantifn) white-flashing formation. 
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Although this was the largest number Phalaropes observed, smaller flocks 
were noted the lake for about ten days, seventy more being found the 
cove the Ruddies the middle August. small band was discovered one 
afternoon when the lake was lovely with the reflection blue sky and creamy 
clouds, the spirit-like Phalaropes swimming around among the mirrored clouds. 

many rare pictures were exhibited this lake region, alive with water- 
fowl and with its swift alternation sun and cloud, its broad mirror and its re- 
splendent sunsets whose canvas hung the level prairie horizon, that was 
say which was the most beautiful; but two striking pictures stand 
out from among them. One was sunset when, with clear sky above, 
great thunder head masses creamy cloud stood out the horizon—northeast, 
east, and southeast. One mass with concave, shell-like salmon and pink interior 
suggested the Flight from Pompeii, the robe drawn protectingly high above the 
heads the tender fleers. While storm came from the thunder heads, light- 
ning played over their salmon surfaces, and the sunset grew, painted them 
with delicate tints pink and blue. 

the other sunset, the west showed the clear red tone which familiar 
home-like but the east, horizontal parallel lines gray blue 
cloud carried the mind far out over the ocean. Then gradually the warm tones 
spread from the west roseate slanting scorings till, growing rich and ragged, 
the color passed on, softly permeating the gray blue the east, producing ex- 
quisite color harmonies the face this cloud-born ocean. 


(To continued) 


NOTES THE LIMICOLAE SOUTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ALLAN BROOKS 


HESE NOTES were inspired Mr. Bowles’ paper ‘‘The Limi- 
colae the State (Auk, vol. xxxv, 1918, pp. 326-333). 
group birds has been neglected the ornithologists the western 
states prior the last ten years so, and the paper cited the best evidence 
the increase interest these fascinating birds. 

the notable work ‘‘The Game Birds California’’, recently pub- 
lished, the authors deal full with all the shorebirds known 
and the impression gathered that they consider the state have 
exhaustively worked. With all deference, would seem the pres- 
ent writer that great deal work still needed bring the records the 
Limicolae anything like the standard those the birds all the other 
orders. few collectors and observers the caliber Mr. Beck could 
work the coast-line and inland waters California Beck worked the waters 
off Monterey, not only would number species now considered 
proved regular occurrence, but several species would added the 
state list, and all probability stragglers from Asia would add species the 
North American list. 

the species added the Californian list the Semipalmated, Stilt, 
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Solitary and Buff-breasted sandpipers are all bound and only 
need looking for; while the Aleutian and Sharp-tailed sandpipers, and Asiatic 
Golden Plover, which have been taken frequently along the coast the north- 
ward, might also expected. 

the many stragglers which might drift over from Asia, one has only 
compare the lists those now known occur the Atlantie and sea- 
boards see the possibilities. the Atlantic large percentage the Old 
World species has even such bird the Ruff, which does not 
far the north, has occurred more than once. the Pacific, despite the fact 
that large number species Asiatic shorebirds are not only regular 
Alaska, but many cases have bred there, comparatively few extra- 
limitals have been recorded farther south. Many these Asiatic-Alaskan 
species must straggle down the American coast every year, while others that 
breed Siberia may easily make similar mistake. the latter, such species 
the Thick-billed, Broad-billed, Temminck, and Terek sandpipers, Least Cur- 
lew, and many others may any time expected turn the American 
coast, well many the species that have already made the trip across the 
North 

important factor which has helped establish the long list extra- 
limitals the coast the shorebird shooter with his decoys. the 
Pacific, except few localities, shorebirds with the exception Wilson Snipe, 
are not considered game birds; and while hope this condition will always con- 
tinue exist, chances make new records are greatly diminished conse- 
quence. 

Too few ornithologists have really grasped the situation that obtains among 
the far northern-breeding shorebirds, caused their amazing migratory in- 
stinct. While most birds are still busy with their nesting duties comfortably 
molting into their fall dress, Limicolae from thousands miles the north- 
ward are driving through their way the Southern Hemisphere. July 
the best month for them southern British Columbia; the middle August 
the majority have passed. Dr. Bishop, writing the conditions 
the Dakota region, considered that the end June the majority the 
adults number species breeding far the north had passed south. 
very hard reconcile facts with the conditions the birds have contend 
with the 

think this early southward movement accounts for the fact that many 
species are overlooked. The collector that time, collecting along the shore 
all, busy with the juvenal plumages the marsh-breeding birds, and the 
silence frequently broken the little his ‘‘aux’’. Now this will not 
suit the highly nervous Sandpipers just from three hundred mile 
and the first they are off—to add another few hundred miles their 
southward journey. Shorebirds must especially looked for, and looked for 
continuously. The accepted theory that they travel night, but experi- 
ence, which hesitate record, that the bulk the migration these birds 
day, from soon after daylight some time mid-afternoon, just the period 
that most collectors are out. The birds are then high overhead, and what should 
looked for the sudden change wind (they travel with beam wind) 
big storm which drives them down localities they are not usually found in. 
Such chances these may only once season—or years. 
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Added this, the whole family seems suffer from ‘‘nerves’’ extent 
not found any other class birds; the little chaps that trot around your feet 
one day, are quite unapproachable the next, and all this means lot patience 
the man who would study them. the bird observer who does not collect, 
their identification attended with many difficulties. Even with species that 
very familiar with find myself making frequent mistakes after good 
observation the bird through eight-power glass. Size the most deceptive 
thing, especially smooth beach mudflat; several times have been quite 
positive the identity one the Yellow-legs only find taking the bird 
that was the other species. Similarities that are patent the cabinet, are 
not nearly evident the field, and many peculiarities pattern that are 
conspicuous life, disappear when the bird the hand. 

So, however averse one taking life, the only positive record most 
entails the taking the bird. The following incident will illustrate how 
easy make errors. 

few years ago, one day early July, saw, the shore little pond 
Okanagan, adult Least Sandpiper closely followed downy young 
few days old. The actual parent this was making small demonstration 
the opposite shore hundred yards away. Yet how easily this might have been 
taken for conclusive record the breeding the Least Sandpiper this 
locality. 

own observations have always been handicapped being 
really good locality, else too far away from the best grounds. get good 
results one should almost live the ground. The ideal place for rare records 
not the large extent mud flats shore, but limited area presenting good 
feed possibilities otherwise unsuitable stretch coast-line. Such place 
ean intensively worked. 

Here Okanagan the conditions are not all favorable, being limited 
few hundred yards too-clean shore, and some alkaline ponds about 1000 
feet higher elevation. Yet this district has yielded some twenty-four species, 
some which have not been taken any the states west the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The following list intended considered conjunction with Mr. 
Bowles’ excellent list the Washington Limicolae. 

have added synopsis the colors the bills and feet fresh speci- 
mens, collected from the labels the skins This intended 
supplement those given ‘‘The Game Birds California’’, the authors 
which have had back far Audubon for their information many 
cases, and some cases Audubon has evidently guessed the colors from the 
dried specimens. The color the iris not added except few instances, 
this being almost invariably very dark brown. 


Phalaropus fulicarius. Red Phalarope. few coastwise records. 

Lobipes lobatus. Northern Phalarope. Common the fall and regular mi- 
grant. Scarcer the spring. First fall records, adults, July 15; young, August Bill 
black; feet gray, livid bluish inner surface, webs cream color. 

Steganopus tricolor. Wilson Phalarope. Two sight records only. 

Recurvirostra americana. Avocet. small flock Okanagan Landing April 
28, 1908. Five taken. Iris brown; bill black; feet pale leaden blue. 

Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. Common and breeding throughout the Pro- 
vince suitable localities. few winter even the cold interior. 

Macrorhamphus griseus scolopaceus. Dowitcher. Common fall 
migrant the coast; scarce the interior. Rare spring. Some summer adults have 
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conspicuously white central area the abdomen, but the bills are always slightly 
longer than the only eastern specimen have griseus griseus, all are classed 
scolopaceus. fall records, adults, July 26; young, August 22. Bill dark olive 
basal half; feet greenish, grayish olive. 

Micropalama himantopus. Stilt Sandpiper. Since first record two 
birds taken Sumas August 19, 1899, there have been four more records, all Oka- 
nagan Landing; may prove regular migrant. Earliest fall record August 
adults seen. Bill olive, tip black; feet varying from Roman ochre yellow ochre, 
tinged with green. 

canutus. Knot. This evidently coastwise migrant. One record 
some 100 miles inland—Sumas, August 15, 1890. Bill olive, tip black; feet yellowish. 

Arquatella maritima couesi. Aleutian Sandpiper. The first records this 
species were specimens taken near Massett, Queen Charlotte Islands, Mr. deB. 
Green April, 1914. Since then has been taken many times far the south that 
place (Washington and Oregon); probably regular winter resident along the 
rocky shores the coast, and only needs looking for such localities. Latest spring 
record for Massett, May Feet olive greenish. 

10. Pisobia aurita. Sharp-tailed Sandpiper. Two specimens taken Massett, 
Queen Charlotte Islands, December 27, 1897, Rev. Keen (Provincial Museum 
Catalogue). One these which examined was, curiously, adult. This would in- 
dicate regular migration down the American coast, adults rarely lose their bear- 
ings. One seen myself the mouth Campbell River, October 1903, was bird 
the year. 

11. Pisobia maculata. Pectoral Sandpiper. Bowles The (1918, 329), 
gives this species tolerably regular and sometimes common fall migrant the 
tide-flats and fresh-water marshes the vicinity Tacoma. have derived great 
comfort from this record has always been source wonderment where 
the great numbers this species that have seen migrating across the 49th Parallel 
could disappear to. Everywhere just north that boundary have found 
common and sometimes abundant visitor every fall for the last thirty odd years, 
though rarer the spring, and recorded list the birds Chilliwack 
January, 1917). spite the above records the authors “The Game Birds Cali- 
fornia” say definitely that “the main migration route the species lies east the 
Rocky Mountains and seems that only few stragglers, probably birds the year, 
occur along the Pacific Coast.” See also the Check-list for 1910: “Rare Pa- 
cific coast south British Columbia, except Lower California” (italics are mine). 
fall records, adults, July 28; young, August last spring record, May 22. 
curious record, which hesitated place fall one, three adults taken Su- 
mas, June 14, 1899. Bill dark olive, yellowish base lower mandible; feet bright 
ochre yellow. 

12. Pisobia bairdi. Baird Sandpiper. This another species, common, even 
abundant, fall migrant throughout southern C., that used the disappearing act 
the 49th Parallel until few years ago, when commenced recorded regularly 
the southward. Though have seen thousands the fall, have only two spring 
records, and only one record adult the fall. Earliest fall records, adults July 
young July 26. Bill black; feet dark gray black. 

minutilla. Least Sandpiper. Abundant the fall, and regular 
the spring. Earliest fall records, adults, July young, July 24. Bill dark olive black; 
feet dull, bright, ochre yellow, sometimes tinged with green. 

alpina sakhalina. Red-backed Sandpiper. Abundant the fall and 
much scarcer the spring, Sumas; resident throughout the winter the coast, 
interior records. very late arrival the fall; cannot find any earlier record than 
October 14. Bill black, feet dark gray black. must withdraw record Pelidna 
alpina alpina (Auk, vol. 290). Dr. Bishop has identified the specimen question 
small individual sakhalina. was identified alpina the measure- 
ments, which are well within those given for the Old World form Ridgway’s Manual. 

15. Ereunetes Semipalmated Sandpiper. While this species toler- 
ably common west the Cascades the coast, becomes common, and times 
abundant, east the Cascade range during the fall migrations. another the 
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“vanishing species” far the western states are concerned, while have seen 
hundreds within few miles the International Boundary, apparently ceases exist 
once leaves British Columbia. the keen-eyed observers the States the south- 
ward will look over the flocks the next species think this mystery will solved. 
Even life very distinct; the short black bill has none the downward deflec- 
tion seen Hreunetes mauri, and the back always grayer. The post-nuptial molt 
commences much earlier than other sandpipers. The adults, which form the van- 
guard the fall migration, are nearly complete winter plumage their arrival 

here. One taken Okanagan July has already acquired most its gray winter 
dress. fall records, adults, July young, July 15. Bill black; feet adult 
dark gray black; young usually dark gray, sometimes tinged with yellowish, and 
some cases greenish gray, bright olive green front tarsi. 

16. Ereunetes mauri. Western Sandpiper. West the Cascades this sandpiper 
abundant fall and much scarcer spring. East that range have only three 
records, all the fall. does not form one percent the flocks that 
pass down the Okanagan Valley every autumn. seems decidedly later; earliest 
fall record, adults, July 24; young, August Bill black; feet grayish black. 

17. Calidris leucophaea. Sanderling. Common along the coast; scarce the in- 
terior. Earliest fall record, adult, July 25; young, August 15; late record, November 
(at Comox). Bill and feet black. 

18. Limosa fedoa. Marbled Godwit. Almost exclusively confined the coast. 
One inland record, Okanagan, August 1910. 

19. Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. Common spring and fall, 
and breeding the interior least far south Clinton. fall record for 
Okanagan, adults, June 22; young, July 11. Bill olive, black terminal third; feet 
yellow, varying from bright ochre yellow and dull maize yellow, medium cadmium. 
The inner edge the primaries occasionally freckled Helodromas solitarius 
cinnamomeus, one adult even more so, 

20. Totanus flavipes. Lesser Yellow-legs. Common fall, scarcer spring. 
Earliest fall record, adults, July July 26. Soft parts melano- 
leucus. 

21. Helodromas solitarius solitarius. Solitary Sandpiper. Noted regularly 
fall migrations both east and west the Cascades for the last twenty years. Identi- 
fication corroborated Mr. Brewster. The proportion the western subspecies 
two five, only those specimens having all the characteristics the eastern subspe- 
cies being classed solitarius. fall records, adults, August 10; young, 
August Bill olive green, tip black; feet pale olive green, young birds sometimes 
yellow ochre slightly tinged with green. 

solitarius cinnamomeus. Western Solitary Sandpiper. Common 
the fall, very much scarcer spring, throughout southern British Columbia. have 
not found breeding south lat. 53°. The deep buff spotting the upperparts con- 
fined the young birds first plumage. these probably the best distinction 
from the eastern subspecies, the other characters, freckling inside web the 
primaries and absence the loral stripe, are not constant. The adult full spring 
plumage has the spots white, exactly the eastern subspecies; newly molted fall 
plumage these are obscure and brownish. all adults that have, the freckling 
the inside web the primaries constant, and the size consistently larger when 
birds are compared with the same sex the eastern subspecies. fall records 
for Okanagan, adults, July young, July 19. Color soft parts solitarius 
solitarius. 

23. Catoptrophorus semipalimatus inornatus. Western Willet. One specimen shot 
Clover Point near Victoria, August 18, 1898, Mr. Henley (Provincial Museum 
Catalogue). 

24. Heteractitis incana. Wandering Tattler. Absolutely confined the coast 
line during migrations. Earliest fall records, adults, July 26; young, September 20. Bill 
blackish olive; feet dull ochre deep ochre yellow. 

25. Bartramia longicauda. Upland Plover. This year found the Upland Plo- 
ver breeding just west the Rockies New-Gate, (Gateway, Montana); one spe- 
cimen taken May 30, 1919. probably breeds sparingly some distance farther west, 
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have heard its eggs being taken just east Osoyoos Lake (Mr. deB. Green). 
There are records for migrations from Vancouver Island the Cariboo district, 
various points. Eyelid yellow; bill black culmen and tip, rest bill and gape lem- 
yellow; feet normally pale wax yellow, claws black; one specimen the feet are 
pale ochre tinged with flesh color. 

26. Tryngites subruficollis. Buff-breasted Sandpiper. West the Cascades, 
Sumas, used see this sandpiper almost every fall; east the Cascades, Okana- 
gan, much more suitable country, have not yet seen it. Earliest fall record (young 
only), August Bill black; feet bright ochre yellow. 

27. Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. Summer resident throughout the 
Province. Bill adult varying (in individuals) from yellow ochre pale orange; cul- 
men winter tinged with dusky, tip all times black. Feet varying from flesh color 
dull greenish yellow. Young, upper mandible grayish olive, lower fleshy gray, tip 
dusky; feet pale greenish ochre, sometimes grayish flesh color tinged with yellowish. 

28. Numenius americanus. Long-billed Curlew. Summer resident open 
semi-arid areas the interior far north 150-mile House. scarce transient 
the coast. legislation will save this fine bird, the bringing under cultivation 
its nesting grounds gradually causing its extermination. The favorite nesting site 
summer fallow, and the eggs are destroyed the cultivator. The great increase 
crows also serious factor; these get the eggs and young, and some districts, 
where the nesting grounds are still all natural range pasture, these pests have all but 
exterminated the curlews. Bill adults dusky brownish, flesh colored basal half 
lower mandible; feet dirty leaden blue. the young the colors are purer, the basal 
half lower mandible being clear purplish pink, the feet clear leaden blue. 

29. Numenius hudsonicus. Hudsonian Curlew. Common migrations along 
coast line; not yet recorded inland. Colors soft parts Numenius americanus, 
the feet averaging duller and grayer. 

30. Squatarola squatarola. Black-bellied Plover. Common migrant, scarcer in- 
land. Fall records (earliest), adults, August 12; young, August 24. Bill black; feet 
dark blackish gray. 

31. Charadrius dominicus dominicus. American Golden Plover. Tolerably com- 


mon and regular fall migrant; very scarce the spring, when have only three 


ords. Sumas Lake, few miles north the Washington boundary, especially 
common September and October, although have seen large flocks far east 
the base the Rocky Mountains the source the Columbia River. the west 
seems bird the mudflats, not grassy prairies. fall record, Aug- 
ust 19. Bill black; feet dark slate gray. 

32. Charadrius dominicus fulvus. Pacific Golden Plover. still have one the 
four birds that took the 2nd, 3rd and 4th November, 1903, Comox, Vancouver 
Island. quite typical the Asiatic bird its bright golden plumage, buffy 
surface tinged with yellow, and long tarsi. Measurements, millimeters, wing 163, 
culmen 23, tarsus 44, middle toe with claw 29. Bill black, feet slate gray. 

33. Oxyechus vociferus. Common resident throughout southern Brit- 
ish Columbia. few remain all winter even the interior, but are usually driven 
south, succumb the cold. scarlet vermilion, more orange young birds; 
bill black; feet livid flesh color tinged with bluish; claws dusky. 

34. semipalmata. Semipalmated Plover. Migrant, not common; 
coast and interior, breeding far south least the north end Graham Island, 
where Mr. deB. Green has taken several sets the handsome eggs. fall 
records for southern C., adults, July 24; young, August 12. Eyelids yellow adult 
and young; bill adult dull orange basal half, tip black; young the orange 
abruptly confined base lower mandible; anterior aspect foot and tarsus ochre 
yellow, posterior orange yellow, claws black. 

35. Aphriza virgata. Surf-bird. Migrant and possible winter resident the 
coast. Earliest fall records, adults, July 24; young, September Bill black dark 
blackish olive adult, base lower mandible dull orange; feet light olive, some- 
times strongly yellowish. Young with bill dark olive, tip black; feet yellowish. 

36. Arenaria interpres Ruddy Turnstone. Migrant along the coast- 
line, very much scarcer than the Black Turnstone. One record for Sumas Lake, Aug- 
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ust 19, 1899, young bird. Bill grayish olive basal half, tip black; feet orange, the 
joints toes and tarsi often tinged with dusky, claws dull blackish. 

37. Arenaria melanocephala. Black Turnstone. Common winter resident; ab- 
solutely confined the sea-coast. fall records, adults, July 24; young, Septem- 
ber Bill black; feet dull reddish adult, brighter soles and back tarsi; 
young duller and browner throughout; claws black. 

38. Haematopus bachmani. Black Oystercatcher. Common resident suitable 
localities the coast. Iris yellow; eyelids vermilion; bill vermilion, tip paler; feet 
pale whitish flesh color; claws dusky. Downy young, iris brown; bill dark gray, dull 
orange gape; feet pale gray. 

Okanagan Landing, British Columbia, August 18, 1919. 


EDWARD GARNER, PIONEER NATURALIST 
HAROLD BRYANT 


LTHOUGH well known only locally, Edward Garner Quincy, Califor- 
nia, was one the pioneer naturalists California and must 
bered among the early ornithologists the state. was born Eng- 

land, near London, 1846, and came the United States 1869, settling 
Newark, New Jersey. started for California 1875, taking the Centen- 
nial Exposition Philadelphia but came only far west Nevada, where 
remained for two years, and which state cast his first vote American 
citizen. 1877 moved Plumas County, California, where 
finally settled. 

Mr. Garner showed early interest natural history, especially entomol- 
ogy, and 1867, while still England, secured old English work 
taxidermy, Captain Thomas Brown, entitled ‘‘The Taxidermist’s Manual 
The Art Collecting, Preparing and Preserving Objects Natural 
(20th ed., Fullerton Co., London, pp. xii+150, pls., figs. text). 
With this hand, about 1878, began mounting specimens birds and mam- 
mals, devoting only spare time when not engaged his trade painter. 

1885 his first collection mounted specimens birds was sold the 
manager the Plumas House Quincy, the local hotel, for $200. Some 
these specimens are still seen glass case the hotel. With this money 
Mr. Garner went San Francisco take some lessons taxidermy. Here 
met the senior Lorquin, well-known taxidermist. However, Mr. Garner proved 
himself already proficient taxidermy that, instead taking set lessons, 
learned Lorquin’s methods simply watching him while work. Mr. Gar- 
ner asserts that what was learned this time was later discarded for his ori- 
ginal methods procedure. 

his return Quiney, Garner began earnest build his pri- 
vate collection. Most his specimens were acquired during the nineties and 
consequently now have historical value. 1915 Plumas County purchased 
almost the whole the Garner collection birds and displayed the Pana- 
International Exposition. Since the Exposition, has been dis- 


play the Quincy High School. few specimens have been donated Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 
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large entomological collection, containing much foreign material obtained 
exchange, and large collection mounted deer heads, most which have 
long been display the Buckhorn Brewery, Quincy, also testify the 
skill and patient endeavor this naturalist. 

Inspection the collection the High School made May 31, 
1919, showed number rare birds, the existence which should made 
known publishing the records. Each bird well mounted and the exact data 
are written the under side the mount. few instances data here given 
were completed examination the carefully kept notebooks Mr. Garner. 
particular note are the following specimens: 


Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser. Female. Prattville, California, Jan- 
uary 1898. Two male specimens taken Plumas County are also the collection. 

Scotiaptex nebulosa nebulosa. Great Gray Owl. Female. Quincy, California, 
May 12, 1894. Mr. Garner states that addition this specimen two others were tak- 
about the same time. One was mounted and displayed for many years the 
Plumas House, the local hotel, and the other, mounted along with Pigmy Owl, was 
sold local resident. All three specimens were taken the same general locality 
near Quincy. 

Cryptoglaux acadica. Saw-whet Owl. Male. Quincy, California, December 
1889. 

Otus flammeolus. Flammulated Screech Owl. Quincy, California, 1907. 

Sayornis sayus. Say Phoebe. Male. Quincy, California, March 25, 1897. Female, 
Quincy, California, March 24, 1897. 

Bombycilla garrula. Bohemian Waxwing. Male. Quincy, California, January 25, 
1890. Mr. Garner states that eight specimens were taken the same date apple 
orchard. McGregor 1900, 34) records specimen the collection 
Stanford University taken Garner 1892. 


Among the study skins are found: 


Coturnicops noveboracensis. Yellow Rail. Female. Quincy, California, April 24, 
1889. Male. Quincy, California, April 16, 1889. 


Astur atricapillus striatulus. Western Goshawk. Male. Meadow Valley, Plumas 
County, California, May 1899. 


Two interesting albinos are the collection, one Mountain Quail taken 
Indian Valley Kenneth Murray, October 1907, and the other pure 
white Sparrow Hawk taken the Thompson (Illinois) Ranch, near 


Berkeley, California, October 1919. 
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DESCRIPTION NEW FROM CALIFORNIA 
HARRY OBERHOLSER 


determination the breeding Horned Lark the northern Sierra Ne- 
vada has always been puzzling question. The present writer tentatively 
referred birds from Summit, California, and Bald Mountain, Shasta Coun- 

ty, California, Otocoris alpestris merrilli (Proc. Nat. Mus., xxiv, June 
1902, pp. 835-836), but this identification was even the time unsatisfactory, 
since they really much more closely resemble Otocoris alpestris Addi- 
tional material recently studied shows that these birds represent new 
race Otocoris alpestris, which propose call 


Otocoris alpestris sierrae, subsp. nov. 

Chars. Otocoris alpestris actia, but upper parts darker; nape 
more cinnamomeous; back more blackish and more contrasted with neck; and posterior 
lower parts usually decidedly tinged with yellow. 

adult male, no. 203534, Nat. Mus., Biological Survey col- 
lection; head Pine Creek, Lassen County, California, June 13, 1906; Bunnell. 
Forehead and broad superciliary stripe, dull white, the former slightly washed with 
yellowish; crown and horns black; occiput and cervix between pecan brown and tawny, 
the former slightly darker; back and rump between mummy brown and fuscous, the 
feathers edged with sayal brown, cinnamon, and dull pinkish buff; shorter upper tail- 
coverts like the cervix, the long feathers cinnamon, their centers dark olive brown; mid- 
tail-feathers dull wood brown, their central portions dark olive brown; remainder 
tail dull black, the outer edge the terminal part the outer web the outer pair 
rectrices dull white; wings grayish olive brown, the inner edges the secondaries 
brownish white, the outer vanes the quills margined with cinnamon and dull pink- 
ish buff, the exposed surface the lesser and median wing-coverts, together with the 
onter edge the greater coverts, like the cervix, but paler; spot behind each 
eye yellowish white; lores, and broad subocular stripe extended upward across the an- 
terior portion the auriculars and also downward below the auriculars, black; middle 
portion the auriculars yellowish white, the posterior part becoming olivaceous; chin and 
throat, colonial buff, this color posteriorly paler and spreading behind the auriculars; 
sides neck and breast like the cervix; broad jugular crescent black; rest lower 
parts dull white, the abdomen cartridge buff, the breast washed with colonial buff and 
flecked with the color the cervix, and the sides sayal brown streaked with the color 
the cervix; thighs sayal brown; lining wing white. 

Measurements.—Male (eight specimens, from California): Wing, (aver- 
age, 100.3) mm.; tail, 65-72 (68.3); exposed culmen, 10-12.2 (11.1); tarsus, 20-22.5 (21.3); 
middle toe without claw, 11-12.2 (11.7). 

Female (three specimens, from California): Wing, 89-95 (average, 92.7) mm.; 
tail, 64-68 (66); exposed culmen, 9.5-11 (10.2); tarsus, 20-21 (20.3); middle toe without 
claw, 11.2-11.5 (11.3). 

Geographic distribution.—Breeds the region the Sierra Nevada Califor- 
nia, south Placer County and north Lassen County. Winters also the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

Remarks.—This new race differs from Otocoris alpestris rubea, the range 
which approaches the west, its darker upper parts, more pinkish nape, which 
more contrasted with the back, and its more yellowish lower surface. smaller 
than Otocoris alpestris merrilli, and the male has the nape much darker, more cin- 
ruddy, the upper parts much more tawny rufescent, and the lower 
parts much more yellowish posteriorly. similar Otocoris alpestris insularis, but 
somewhat larger, and the male slightly more tawny above, although very close 
the general color, and the lower parts more yellowish the posterior portion. 
Also fresh plumage has less dusky spotting the breast. general appearance 
very much like Otocoris alpestris strigata, but somewhat larger, with rather 
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smaller bill, and the male has the nape darker, more cinnamomeous, the other upper 
parts more ochraceous, less grayish, and somewhat darker, well the yellow the 
lower parts more buffy shade. The female, too, has the upper parts darker, more 
ochraceous tawny, and the yellow below more buffy than the same sex Otocoris al- 
pestris strigata. fact, this Sierra Nevada race looks really most like Otocoris alpes- 
tris strigata, from the breeding range which, however, Otocoris alpestris merrilli 
completely isolates northern California and southern Oregon. Since Otocoris al- 
pestris sierrae and Otocoris alpestris strigata are much alike, some California win- 
ter individuals the former have doubtless passed the latter, but specimens record- 
the writer from Red Bluff and San Francisco, California (Proc. Nat. Mus., 
xxIv, June 1902, 839), Otocoris alpestris strigata. There this new race 
the individual variation usual the forms Otocoris alpestris. Three breeding speci- 
mens from Milton, California, are intermediate between Otocoris alpestris actia and the 
present form, but though larger than the former and with somewhat darker, more cin- 
namomeous nape, they are almost the same color above and have yellow the 
posterior lower parts; that they are, without much doubt, referable Otocoris alpes- 
tris actia. 

The present new race apparently does not breed the Sacramento Valley, al- 
though occurs there with seeming regularity winter. 

Detailed measurements the specimens Otocoris alpestris sierrae examined 
are given below. 


MEASUREMENTS SPECIMENS ALPESTRIS SIERRAE, 
ALL FROM CALIFORNIA 


Museum and No. Locality Date Collector 
Lassen Co. 1906 
Lassen Co, 1906 
Lassen Co. 1906 
1898 
U.S.N.M. 80477 Co. Feb. Belding (101 
1877 
1891 
J.E. Thayer 4231 Enterprise, Butte Co.{ Feb, (G. Bren- (105 (21 (11.8 


1897 ninger 


1898 

1885 

1883 send 


Type. 
Washington, C., September 26, 1919. 
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Migrations the Pinyon Jay Colorado.—The Pinyon Jay (Cyanocephalus cy- 
anocephalus) erratic bird Boulder County and other portions Colorado be- 
yond the range the pinyon pines, “continually changing location according food 
supply” (Cooke). Betts says they have been seen Boulder County every month 
the year except December. For several years, May, especially late the month, they 
have been seen flying over Boulder daily large flocks, almost always moving little 
west north. This has been regular indicate normal spring migration, such 
occurs Wyoming, according Knight. have also seen them October and No- 
vember Boulder, flying various directions, but mostly south. The puzzling 
nal movement these jays Boulder 1919 has attracted the attention many 
persons who ordinarily not notice the birds very closely. Beginning about August 
they were seen daily flying over scattered groups and small flocks, passing con- 
tinuously sometimes the mornings that for hour two their harsh calls could 
heard almost without cessation, and less continuously later the day. October 
many thousands passed, almost without exception flying about ten degrees north 
east, from the mountains out over the plains, right angle with the spring flight. 
saw them but once flying any other direction, and that was the last flock seen, about 
fifty birds, October flying exactly the opposite direction. All observers here re- 
port about the same experience. Mr. Geo. Osterhout, Windsor, northeast Boul- 
der, wrote October that had seen Pinyon Jays there this season. Professor 
Adams, Teachers College, Greeley, wrete September that had seen 
none until September 16, two days after letter reached him, when they first appeared 
and had been flying over almost every day since large flocks, travelling east. an- 
other sentence says “always going coming from the west east vice versa.” 
Mr. Burnett, the State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, wrote September 
that had not seen heard any the jays there this season. should like 
know whether other observers have noted their movements east the Rockies Colo- 
rado, Wyoming adjacent Boulder, Colorado, November 
10, 1919. 


The Clarke Nutcracker Point Pinos, Monterey County, Novem- 
ber and 1919, single Clarke Nutcracker (Nucifraga columbiana) visited door- 
yard, the western edge the town Pacific Grove. both occasions there was 
low fog. The bird was rather tame and was apparently attracted small grove 
pines. took advantage the fine spray garden sprinkler for sketchy bath, and 
made unsuccessful attempt open Monterey pine cone. During the second visit 
foraged, somewhat after the manner flicker, among the fallen pine needles, and 
before leaving perched for about three minutes electric service wire, uttering the 
characteristic “boreal” calls. was not alarmed several noisy autos which passed 
almost beneath. Since that time and date (December 28) have seen heard 
the birds several times each week and they have been reported elsewhere the penin- 
sula. They seem take kindly the cones the Monterey 
Hopkins Marine Station, Pacific Grove, California, December 28, 1919. 


Segregation Male Mallards.—In reading Mr. Aldo Leopold’s interesting article 
“Differential Sex Migrations Mallards New the September-October 
recall that Wisconsin twenty years ago not infrequently found winter 
flocks composed green-heads alone. have records migrating flocks any size 
that were made entirely birds one sex, nor large winter flocks females 
alone, but have definitely noted number times large winter flocks composed en- 
tirely males. Many Mallards (Anas platyrhynchos) both sexes remained throughout 
the winter the southeastern part the state, feeding principally cornfields the 
larger prairies. During the bitter winter weather, when the lakes, ponds, and creeks 
were all tightly covered with ice, the only water available for the birds was certain 
small spring-holes that were never frezen. The Mourning Dove, Wilson Snipe, Ameri- 
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van Merganser, and still more uncommon wiater residents sometimes came these 
springs, and because the interesting possibilities, visited them regularly. The Can- 
ada Geese wintered good numbers the prairies company with the Mallards, but 
never came the spring-holes, and was generally believed that during the zero 
weather they obtained water only eating the snow. different times have crawled 
close small spring-holes near the tightly frozen creeks and found the open water actu- 
covered with Mallard drakes perfect plumage, the brilliant green heads mass 
beautiful against the background snow. have noted fifty more males thus packed 
single small spring, with not one female the immediate 
National Zoological Park, Washington, November 1919. 


Empidonax griseus Oregon.—The first known occurrence griseus 
Oregon was recorded Mr. Stanley Jewett (Convor, xv, 1913, 229), and was 
based specimen taken June 25, 1908, Wright’s Point, miles south Burns. 
Since then several other records have appeared print, but our knowledge the dis- 
tribution this species the State still meager that additional data are worth 
publication. Three unrecorded specimens are present the collection the Biolog- 
ical Survey, follows: No. 140165, Nat. Mus., adult male, Burns, Oregon, July 
1896, collected Vernon Bailey; no. 141959, Nat. Mus., adult female, Narrows, 
Oregon, July 25, 1896, collected Preble; and no. 140164, Nat. Mus., adult 
male, Elgin, Oregon, May 27, 1896, collected Vernon Bailey. will noticed that 
all three these specimens were obtained twelve years before the one that was first 
reported from the State Mr. Jewett, although they have remained unmentioned until 
OBERHOLSER, Washington, C., October 1919. 


The Anna Hummingbird Fly-catcher.—Mr. Tracy Storer no. 
125) and Mr. Joseph Mailliard no. 212) have given list 
birds other than Tyrannidae which follow the flycatcher habit catching insects 
the wing. have one more add this list. letter written January, 1919, 
friend reads: witnessed another deviation from the general habits this bird 
{refers the Anna Hummingbird (Calypte anna)] last summer. August [1918] 
near five o’clock the evening attention was attracted one perched wire 
the back yard. saw the bird dart into the air short distance and return the 
wire. Another moment and the act was repeated and this time just preceding the flight 
noticed movement the head the bird were watching something passing over. 
then suspected that the bird was catching insects and soon after saw snap small 
white moth from the air. continued feeding this manner each evening for about 
hour, until left the city October 20; and when returned November found 
had disappeared.” 

Last summer (1919) after absence about six weeks, returned home Sep- 
tember find the same wire occupied the evenings one, two, and times 
three this species, all darting into the air for insects. They continued feeding this 
manner until about November and the present writing (November 20) they are 
still flying about this locality, but are visiting blossoms for food. Also last September 
(1919) witnessed precisely the same performance described Mr. Mailliard the 
Bohemian Grove. was resting Union Square, San Francisco, when Anna Hum- 
mingbird swooped over the palm tops, poised the air about ten feet from the ground 
for few seconds, and darted into swarm gnats, snapped several them and 


shot like rocket over the St. Francis Alameda, California, 
November 22, 1919. 


Colorado Notes.—My own opinion regarding the winter members species 
coincides with that Professor Henderson, namely, that they are merely the northern 
representatives moved temporarily. evidence this, the Red-wings (some scat- 
tered birds) even far out Hudson, the prairie, leave some time the last Feb- 
and the first March. After this time there marked scarcity Red-wings 
until the regular influxes spring begin. Especially was this pronounced the 
springs 1916-17-18. During the same seasons this was also true the Cowbird and 
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Brewer Blackbird, goodly number which species always the ranches 
the prairies. series winter Red-wing skins does not yet show marked dif- 
ferences measurements worthy tabulation. However, series winter Robius 
proving have some interesting differences compared with the summer residents. 

view Professor Henderson’s notes the activities Pinyon Jays (Cyano- 
cephalus cyanocephalus), will say that October 15, 1919, saw flock about 
twenty-five passing over the Denver business district, spite the smoke and the city 
sounds, headed northeasterly direction. Then again Elbert, Colorado, some fifty 
miles distant from Denver, and about the same distance from Pike’s Peak, observed 
several small flocks from half dozen dozen, flying high northeasterly di- 
rection; time about noon. the same day there were scattered flocks feeding grain 
stacks the valley around Elbert. They all seemed remove the pine ridges 
southwesterly direction night, which led think these latter were not engaged 
the same movements those seen earlier the day. Occasionally they are seen 
the summer around Elbert, but positive that they not nest there. 

might say further that Golden Eagles (Aquila chrysaetos) appear the 
increase the region Elbert, and that this not due increase rabbits, which 
latter are not numerous account the growing number coyotes (bounties 
ing stopped because the war). Trapping growing popularity again, and as- 
tonishing number eagles are being killed because their absolute fearlessness 
trap bait. Then, too, some the country folk are killing them because popular 
belief their destructiveness. five stomachs examined 1917, one was empty, two 
contained evidences cotton-tail, and two contained evidences both cotton-tail and 
prairie-dog. Bald eagles are exceedingly scarce Colorado. 

During the summer 1918, least dozen pairs Mockingbirds nested along 
three four miles small stream near Elbert, and this year heard not single 
bird travels about the Elbert, Colorado, November 10, 
1919. 


Birds Returning Their Old Haunts.—At late summer meeting the Cooper 
Ornithological Club, 1919, discussion arose concerning the possibility pairs 
birds migrating separately and returning the same spot mate again the next sea- 
son. matter this sort there vast room for discussion, which not intend 
take advantage here, but will advance the proposition that one pair birds 
returns the same spot succeeding seasons there seems reason suppose that 
the other may not also, provided, course, that has not been prevented 
some fortuitous circumstance. 

Two cases the return certain birds not only general localities but actually 
small, defined areas, have come notice during the past year (1919), and one 
bird thus returns why may not its mate? Which opens the possibility, not the 
probability, the two mating again. 

The first these cases occurred the Bohemian Grove, near Monte Rio, Sonoma 
County, California, where annual habit with pass least couple 
weeks camp during the midsummer. While there the summer 1918 curiosity 
was greatly aroused remarkable bird call often heard the brush just out- 
side the main entrance the grove proper, land from which the large timber had 
long since been cut off. Several attempts locate the bird had failed, and the pros- 
pect identifying that hillside thick bushes and small trees was anything but 
encouraging. continued study the situation led discover that the 
sound came little more frequently from one particular clump redwood saplings not 
very far the hillside than from any other one spot. Hence one morning scram- 
bled hands and knees under the bushes this clump and lay there motionless for 
long time. 

Few birds came within the range vision, but after wait Russet-backed 
Thrush (Hylocichla ustulata ustulata) appeared twig right over head, not 
over three four yards away, and, amazement, uttered the call which had been 
impossible identify, and which was more like the notes thrush than the 
mew cat like the bark dog. This bird remained overhead for some minutes, 
frequently repeating its queer cry; but several instances one two the first 
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notes the natural song this species were given before its voice broke into the un- 
natural one, but these preliminary notes were very faint and would not have been de- 
tected any distance away. Certainly one would have guessed almost any other bird 
the Check-list the producer these curious sounds rather than Russet- 
backed Thrush. fact, the moment the solution this problem, had about 
made mind that the bird must extralimital escape from some cage. 

Soon after reaching the camp the next summer, that is, June, 1919, was 
greeted this now familiar sound the same place had been heard the year 
before, although the bird seemed stay about hundred yards higher the 
side, for the most part, than the previous year. Having Dr. Barton Evermann, 
Director the Museum, California Academy Sciences, guest for few days 
during this stay the Grove, took particular pains lead him the bird’s favorite 
singing ground that he, too, might hear this peculiar song and witness thereto. 
While did not catch sight this bird the act singing, such combination 
sound could called that name, can bear witness the fact that the song was 
most certainly unique. 

This bird assuredly returned the same spot two years succession, why 

may not its mate have done well? 
the second case bird’s return, was seen again not only the same 
locality but the same bush. This bird was Nuttall Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys 
nuttalli), Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, California, which had been particularly 
noticeable the early part 1919 from the fact that the auricular and malar regions 
were very decidedly paler than usual with this species. the case with most 
the birds the Park, was fairly tame, and March and early April would fre- 
quently see some bushes near the main entrance the California Academy Sci- 
ences our way and fro. After that was lost sight until one morning Sep- 
tember, when showed again, but this time with the lighter colored spots almost 
pure white. While true that this species breeds the Park, and that this indi- 
vidual may not have gone far away during its temporary absence from our pathway, the 
chances are equally good that was one those that winter this latitude and breed 
farther north, many this species do. This case the reverse the first one, 
that the bird returned the fall its favorite spot, instead the breeding season, 
but returns one spot one season, why not another spot the other season 


Clarke Nutcracker Sea.—On the boat coming from Lower California, Sep- 
tember, what took Clarke Crow (Nucifraga columbiana) came board some- 
where between Los Angeles and San Francisco and remained until came into port. 
noticed the bird the morning after leaving Los Angeles, but some the other pas- 
sengers said came board the evening before, when were only short distance 
out from that place. This far out the normal range this bird that was much 
interested speculating whence came and whither would eventually go. 
Will find his way back again the mountains?—G. Stanford University, 
California, November 1919. 


Nesting Western Robin and Spotted Sandpiper.—Records the finding 
actual nests the Spotted Sandpiper (Actitis macularia) southern California are 
still unusual enough worthy record. August 1919, near Kern Lake, Tu- 
lare County, and approximate altitude 6800 feet, found two nests containing 
four eggs situated under pieces driftwood sandbars the river. These eggs 
hatched next day. There were probably several broods raised the vicinity fully 
grown young were common, fact indicating that the nests found were second 
sets. 

not aware that the Western Robin (Planesticus migratorius propinquus) 
has ever been reported breeding the Lower Sonoran Zone. June, Visalia, 
Tulare County, discovered two nests this bird oak trees, both containing young. 
Many adults were noted about the town during the summer months.—A. 
Los Angeles, California, October 22, 1919. 
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Clarke Nutcracker the Colorado Desert.—On October 17-and 18, 1919, was 
hunting Marchal’s Ranch, which ten miles west Indio and about fifteen miles 
east Palm Springs, Riverside County, California. seemed strange find Clarke 
Crows (Nucifraga columbiana) there. The birds were very tame and walked about al- 
most the camp. They seemed feeding dates. saw the crows flapping about 
the fruit clusters, and saw them flying overhead with what took dates their 
bills. There were probably dozen birds about the ranch. former student mine, 
who now teaching the Coachella Union High School, told seeing the birds 
around the school buildings. The High School probably twelve miles east Mar- 
chal’s. Indio feet below sea level, according the figures the sign the 
Southern Pacific depot Occidental College, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, October 28, 1919. 


Saw-whet Owl from the San Bernardino Mountains, California—On May 10, 1919, 
was fortunate enough collect juvenile female Saw-whet Owl (Cryptoglaux acadica 
acadica) altitude 6950 feet, Big Bear Valley, San Bernardino Mountains, Cali- 
fornia. This the first recorded instance for this locality, believe. quote Mr. 
Swarth, whom sent the specimen for verification identification: “The little owl 
you sent the Acadian Owl, acadica. the juvenile plumage and 
should infer was hatched somewhere the neighborhood where was killed. The 
species has not been recorded breeding south the central Sierra Nevada, far 
know and your bird well worth recording; interesting This bird 
now no. 1830, collection Claremont, California, October 
18, 1919. 


Bubo virginianus lagophonus North Dakota.—That the Northwestern Horned 
Owl (Bubo virginianus lagophonus) more less inclined wander during the au- 
tumn and winter evidenced the capture specimens this race Colorado and 
Nebraska. Both these states are well without the breeding range this subspecies, 
also North Dakota. There is, far are aware, published record for the 
last-mentioned state, and are, therefore, through the courtesy Mr. Allen 
Mandan, North Dakota, pleased able add the list North Dakota birds. 
specimen Bubo virginianus lagophonus was captured Fort Clark, near Stanton, 
North Dakota, March 14, 1918, Mr. Danielson, and sent Mr. Allen 
mounted. adult perfect plumage and practically typical this subspe- 
cies.—Harry OBERHOLSER, Washington, C., October 1919. 


Effects Storm the Bird-life the Sea.—Off the Golden Gate southerly 
gale commenced the night December 1919, raging through the early morning 
hours and throughout the day December subsiding somewhat fury toward sun- 
set, but increasing again during the following night. broke finally the morning 
December and about that day assistant curator, Mr. Luther Little, 
was despatched, spite squalls and occasional drenchings, upon tour investiga- 
tion along the ocean beach from the sea end Golden Gate Park (San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia) southward, learn what could the effects the storm upon the seabirds 
this locality. The velocity the wind had been variously reported from ships 
high miles per hour, but the most reliable report was probably from the Pt. Reyes 
light station, which gave miles, and the surf had been running very high. 

Little returned toward noon laden with heavy burden bedraggled and water- 
soaked bodies seabirds. His load consisted the following: Horned Grebe (Colym- 
bus auritus), Rhinoceros Auklet (Cerorhinca monocerata), California Murres (Uria 
troille californica), California Gulls (Larus Western Gull (Larus occi- 
dentalis), Ring-billed Gull (Larus delawarensis), Short-billed Gull (Larus brachy- 
rhynchus), and Pacific Fulmars (Fulmarus glacialis glupischa). All were more less 
battered wind and waves; seven were sufficiently good state preservation 
make fair specimens. The stomachs all were empty, and the birds were more 
less emaciated condition. 
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The next morning (December 5), fortunately clear and calm, Little and sallied 
forth again search the beach, which did for about two miles, covering little 
more ground than had gone over the previous day, with the idea view identi- 
fying all the birds could find that had been washed ashore after the storm. Little 
said that the surface the beach had been considerably changed since had been 
there, and that some the bodies had noted had disappeared, while others had either 
been uncovered again the waves high tide had been blown ashore since his 
visit. 

Some the birds were lying out plain sight the beach, while other 
cases perhaps only feather two showed above the sand. Many gave evidence 
having been sadly buffeted wind and waves and none were condition allow 
preservation except three Sanderlings, which seemed quite fresh and probably were 
killed only the night before. birds that were fresh enough without doubt 
the victims this storm were consideration, but there were few older car- 
casses here and there, other species than those enumerated herein. 

The numbers and species these recent victims were follows: Tufted Puffin 
(Lunda cirrhata), California Murres (Uria troille californica), Pacific Kittiwake 
(Rissa tridactyla pollicaris), (immature) Glaucous-winged Gull (Larus glaucescens), 
Western Gull (Larus occidentalis), Herring Gull (Larus argentatus), Ring-billed 
Gull (Larus delawarensis), Short-billed Gull (Larus brachyrhynchus), one gull 
soaked with oil unidentifiable, Pacific Fulmar (Fulmarus glacialis glupischa), 
Sooty Shearwater (Puffinus griseus), California Brown Pelican (Pelecanus califor- 
nicus), Brandt Cormorant White-winged Scoter 
demia deglandi), and Sanderlings (Calidris leucophaea). About two miles shore 
were covered these two mornings, the total number birds found dead being 32. 
Doubtless there were some others buried the sand, and hardly reasonable 
suppose that all those killed off-shore these two miles latitude had been washed 
the beach, the actual toll this storm must have been greater therein than the 
count the victims the beach would 

The species above enumerated were almost all, not entirely, those that in- 
habit the waters adjacent the coast near-by islands, and this coast their winter 
habitat narrow belt comparatively few miles width for long distance north 
and south San Francisco Bay. the storm raged furiously over large part 
this habitat, the mortality must have been great, judging the results our two 
miles search. 

was most discouraging find the beach strewn with cakes solidified crude 
the sizes these cakes varying from only few drops stuck together large 
big frying pan, showing that ships are still dumping the oil refuse from their tanks 
our waters. Some the birds found were either partly entirely incapacitated 
coming contact with it, couple being absolutely saturated with the 
San Francisco, December 1919. 


Clarke Nutcracker Carmel.—I indebted Mrs. Edward Kluegel for the 
following notes the Clarke Nutcracker (Nucifraga columbiana) occurring Car- 
mel, Monterey County, California. The first one observed was November 1919, 
tall pine. November one was watched hopping about the ground, appearing 
quite tame and unafraid. Since then, varying numbers have been observed, until 
November 30, twenty-seven were counted one SCHLESINGER, Oak- 
land, California, December 1919. 


Habits Oceanodroma leucorhoa beali versus socorroensis.—Following direc- 
tions kindly furnished Mr. Clay, visited July 16, 1919, island 
about six acres extent which lies one mile southwest Crescent City, Del Norte Coun- 
ty, California, and spent the day investigating its bird life. estimated that there 
were close ten thousand pairs petrels nesting there, and one may well imagine 
that the day proved one the most enjoyable life. Every foot soft 
ground was not only occupied, but the tunnels were two and three layers deep, and 
freely intercommunicated. Indeed, was impossible dig more than inch two 
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without encountering burrow, and there were often five six nests the square 
foot. 

The vast majority were Oceanodroma leucorhoa beali, and the rule this date 
was eggs the point hatching, although there were many young all stages 
two-thirds grown. noted one nest with the bird incubating two pipped eggs, and there 
was other nest nearby from which egg might have rolled. One Oceanodroma fur- 
cata was discovered fresh egg, and three young this species, ranging from half 
fully grown, were found. The adult was separate pocket the same burrow 
with brooding beali. The latter form prefers the softest ground, while the former 
seemed select the edges banks where small stones are mixed with the dirt, the 
interstices pile loose stones. rather familiar with Oceanodroma socor- 
roensis during the nesting season, may interest compare some its habits 
with those beali. 

The Socorro Petrel begins laying the Coromados Islands during the middle 
June trifle later, while beali must start not later than the first week that month, 
and probably before. The climate Crescent City, even mid-summer, very cold and 
foggy, while that the Coronados warm and bright. Hence, would expect least 
three weeks difference nesting dates, but the opposite order, and for lack 
more plausible explanation, may attribute the actual state affairs food condi- 


-tions. 


Each species occupies only burrows which the birds themselves construct. Those 
the Socorros are about two feet long, while the average length the Beals sev- 
enteen inches—a difference which may blamed upon the crowded quarters the lat- 
ter. This form employs about twice the amount weed stems for nest building does 
socorroensis, and this possibly due the difference climate. Beali much more 
prone eject oil than the southern species, but none the furcata which secured 
showed any tendency indulge such tactics. flight, the wing beats beali are 
quicker; and think that one who familiar with both forms would have trouble 
distinguishing them apart while the wing, they seen together. The main 
item food the Socorros supposed larval rock lobsters, and this probably 
accounts for the fact that the deposit fat them pronounced red, almost the 
color brick, while beali feeds other fare, and its fat the usual shade. 

both colonies, almost every foot suitable ground occupied, but the 
small island the Coronados group where the Socorros are found, this very lim- 
ited extent, and the colony crowded with but few hundred pairs, while the north- 
ern island almost ideal: There are other birds, except few guillemots, nesting 
upon this island entice eggers; not far enough from the mainland attract 
parties all-day picknickers; and, for the same reason, cats not likely intro- 
duced campers. fact, the only damaging influence seems Barn Owl, which 
probably flies over from the mainland and raids the petrels every night, which hun- 
dreds wings scattered beneath the rocky points bear mute 
Pasadena, California, November 10, 1919. 


Further Colorado Notes.—In the last number Bird-Lore, Dr. Bergtold mentions 
the recent extension the summer range the Lewis Woodpecker (Asyndesmus lew- 
isi) eastward onto the plains Colorado. has formerly been considered moun- 
tain bird the summer time this state, but now hear frequently the 
breeding season far from the foothills. June 28, 1917, saw pair with nest 
telephone pole Boone, far out the plains, long distance east Pueblo. The same 
author also mentions the decrease the number English Sparrows Denver. Their 
scarcity portions Boulder this year has been noted people who not ordi- 
narily notice the birds very much. Whether only temporary condition due 
the exceptionally dry, hot summer, some other cause, cannot hazard opin- 
ion. Possibly the decrease has been going for several years but has just attracted 
attention. not regret it. 

Dr. Bergtold also mentions the disappearance Bullock Orioles from Denver early 
August and their reappearance later the month for few days before their final 
disappearance for the winter. suggests that perhaps the summer birds leave early 
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for the south, and that those appearing later the month are from the north their 
way south. similar movement Robins occurs Boulder each year. They almost 
disappear early August, reappearing large numbers about the middle Septem- 
ber, remaining for several weeks, then mostly leaving for the south. Occasional indi- 
viduals may seen about town all winter, and numbers remain the mountains, feed- 
ing cedar berries sunny pockets south slopes and waxing fat. have always 
believed the winter birds may from the north, but have supposed the disappearance 
August was due retreat into the mountains for privacy during the molt. Each 
year the Robins are very abundant late August and early September altitudes 
from 9,000 11,000 feet, when scarce Boulder, Colorado, 
November 10, 1919. 


Lincoln Sparrow San Francisco.—Another species added the list 
birds San Francisco, California, the Lincoln Sparrow (Melospiza lincolni lincolni), 
the record for which came about follows: September 13, 1919, while walking 
south along Broadway from Fillmore street, shortly after the noon whistles had blown, 
came across bird this species lying the sidewalk. had evidently flown 
against one the wires overhead with sufficient force cause instant death, the 
contusion being plainly visible upon the side the head and neck. This accident must 
have happened the night, for the condition the bird’s body was such show 
that had been dead for some hours. fact few the feathers the abdomen 
making the skin, where the sun’s rays had hastened decomposition. 
proved male bird the San Francisco, November 
1919, 


Some Bird Records from Nebraska.—The records Nebraska birds 
perhaps deserve publication. They consist species observed near beyond the lim- 
its their hitherto known summer ranges, occurrences otherwise interesting from 
distributional standpoint. They were all obtained Cherry County, the central 
northern part the State, during the writer’s investigation the wild fowl that 
region. 

Chaetura pelagica. Chimney Swift. single individual was seen ranch 
few miles west Cody June 1915. 

Sayornis sayus. Say Phoebe. Two were observed the streets Valentine 
June and 1915. 

Hylocichla mustelina. Wood Thrush. One was heard singing the timber along 
the Niobrara River eight nine miles south Valentine June 1915. 

Vireo bellii bellii. Bell Vireo. This species was found the Niobrara River 
few miles south Valentine June 1915; twice the upper part Gordon Creek, 
few miles north Simeon, the same date; and the island Dewey Lake 
eastern Cherry County June 1915. 

Hedymeles melanocephalus papago. full plumaged 
adult male was seen the Tate Ranch near Tate Lake southeastern Cherry County 
June 18, 1915. 

Guiraca caerulea Western Blue Grosbeak. single adult male this 
species was observed along the North Loup River, five miles east the Palmer Ranch, 
June 17, 1915. 

Spizella pusilla arenacea. Western Field Sparrow. single individual was ob- 
served June 16, 1915, the Palmer Ranch western Cherry County, which about 
eight miles east Pullman, and near the source the North Loup 
OBERHOLSER, Washington, October 1919. 


Old Squaw Ducks San Diego.—On January 1920, Mr. Ad. Pearson saw three 
unrecognized ducks tide slough (mouth San Diego River) Mission Bay. 
shot one and brought for identification. proved adult female Old 
Squaw (Harelda San Diego, California, January 1920. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Doubtless many bird students join 
our feeling dismay regarding the very 
great number new names and combina- 
tions names being proposed current lit- 
erature for the birds western North Am- 
erica well for the rest the world. 
Very many these changes are due the 
splitting genera else the introduc- 
tion trinomials the ground sup- 
posed intergradation through individual var- 
iation. Both these practices are sort 
closely dependent upon personal opin- 
ion and not upon well definable conditions 
ing that purely nomenclatural questions, 
such these, had best not followed 
current literature passed upon author- 
itatively vote some qualified body 
professional ornithologists such, for exam- 
clature. true that the body just re- 
ferred has been relatively inactive now 
for nearly ten years and that enormous 
number cases await its consideration 
when does get into action. Some may 
doubt whether adequate consideration can 
ever given great number questions 
any “committee”. But cases na- 
ture where arbitrary decisions must 
made, some method voting secure de- 
cision, and this some authoritative body, 
the only way can see solving the 
problem permanency nomenclature. 
must not understood here any 
way slighting the importance the recog- 
nition subspecies; that part ornith- 
ology. But this other thing merely mat- 
ter the mechanics nomenclature. 


have given time and energy promoting 
the welfare the Cooper Club learn that 
several the members, ca- 
pacity, some time ago started endowment 
fund for the Club. committee, consisting 
ell, has now been elected take charge 
the soliciting contributions this fund, 
and investing the money, the interest 
which used for the purpose en- 
larging THe and publishing Avifau- 
nas. that the appeal meeting 
with hearty and substantial response and 
that contributions are being received not 

only from those who were anticipated bene- 
factors, but also from many who were sup- 
posed take only moderate interest 
ornithology and the Cooper Club. well 
managed and well supported, movement 
this kind cumulative effect and should 
meet with very large sucess, but only pro- 
viding that the membership large suf- 
ficiently sympathy with lend the full 


weight their approval, both moral and 
financial. this connection proper 
make known that the plan was first for- 
mulated Brazier Howell and 
him carried out point where its practi- 
cability was assured. 


The December bulletin the California 
Nature Study League, which sent out 
Mr. Goethe, 720 Capital National Bank 
Building, Sacramento, contains very reada- 
ble account the Sparrow Hawk. refers 
early-day pleasant vein, and 
rightly emphasizes the capacity the bird 
devourer grasshoppers. This bulletin 
without cost, upon personal request Mr. 
Goethe, above. Mr. Goethe’s efforts are 
being directed, and with good results, to- 
ward the spread interest nature study 
among school children. What the country 
needs citizenry that can see 
interpret accurately. Natural history pro- 
vides splendid vehicle for education 
this direction. 


meeting men interested mammalo- 
was held the California Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, the even- 
ing Thursday, January 1920, for the 
purpose perfecting local organization 
devoted various aspects the study 
mammals, Fourteen individuals were pres- 
ent, and coyotes and kangaroo rats formed 
the topics discussion. was decided 
petition the recently formed American Soci- 
ety Mammalogists for the formation 
Northern California Section that society. 


new museum has been opened Yel- 
lowstone Park, Wyoming, for the preserva- 
tion and exhibition all sorts natural 
history specimens the region such 
help tourists understand the problems 
nature that wonderful region. The Na- 
tional Park Service has appointed Mr. 
Skinner charge this museum; 
and Skinner extends hearty invitation 
his fellow members who happen 
visit the Yellowstone Nationa) Park 
the museum and avail them- 
selves fully its facilities. 


The Museum Vertebrate Zoology the 
California has received en- 
dowment $200,000, the proceeds which 
are used henceforth and 
for its maintenance. This sum was offered 
the University Miss Annie Alexan- 
der December 1919, and was accepted 
the Regents for the purposes specified 
December Miss Alexander this way in- 
sures the permanence the scientific work 
which she started twelve years ago. West 
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coast ornithology has increased rate 
growth markedly with the development 
this Museum, and may reasonably expect 
the institution continue serve this 
field usefully throughout the future. spe- 
cial condition the endowment that the 
first attention the staff must devoted 
the proper care the collections birds, 
mammals, etc., preserve them safely 
against the numerous dangers which contin- 
ually beset museum materials. Another con- 
dition that the Museum’s collections 
made easily available for study responsi- 
ble investigators, not only Berkeley, but 
anywhere else. 


Mr. Harry Sheldon, for some years con- 
nected with the United States Biological Sur- 
vey, now back California, having taken 
ranching Carpinteria. 


Mr. Leon Gardner, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, carried some interesting experi- 
ments last summer under the direction 
the United States Biological Survey, Klick- 
itat County, Washington, effort con- 
the plague crows which was menacing 
the almond crop that section. Green al- 
monds poisoned with strychnine were found 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


CLEVELAND United States National 
Museum, Bulletin 107, pp. pls. 
(12 colored); 1919 (our copy received 
September 2). 

Ever since formal announcement was 
made 1910 that Mr. Bent was 
take the work left unfinished Major 
Bendire the “Life Histories North Am- 
erican Birds” the ornithologica) has 
been waiting the with keen 
pation. The appearance the first vo)- 
ume, giving the life histories the Pygo- 
podes, fully justifies the long wait which 
has intervened. 

The present contribution differs from the 
volumes issued under the pen Major Ben- 
dire several respects. place the 
unwieldy quarto have the standard gov- 
ernment octavo which lends itself more 
convenient use, and the data pertaining 
each species are segregated under subject 
heads, while quoted materia) 
smaller type than the body the text. 

The account each species prefaced 
paragraph which introduces the reader 
way some striking incident habitat 
description the subject the chapter. 
Then follow, more formal style, para- 


graphs relating “habits”, involving dis- 
cussions spring behavior, courtship, nest- 
ing, eggs, young, plumages, food, and behavi- 
(excluding courting antics but includ- 
ing voice). Where pertinent, notes fall 
and winter behavior are given. Under the 
general heading which fol- 
lows the account habits, are given breed- 
ing range, winter range, spring migration, 
fall migration, casual records and egg dates. 

endeavoring make each chapter 
complete possible the author has made 
free use the published writings other 
observers and some instances materia) 
covering one specific point from 
several sources. But Bent’s own travels and 
field studies have been extensive enough 
enable him contribute directly and im- 
portantly almost every species chapter. 
Two chapters, those the (Atlantic] Puf- 
fin and Great Auk, are entirely from the pen 
Dr. Charles Townsend. 

The sequence which the species are 
treated and the nomenclature are both 
the 1910 Check-list. The artificial- 
ity the mixed assemblage here dealt with 
(“Order” Pygopodes) brought out with 
striking clearness this work where 
characters are described detail. But this 
criticism the author’s work; his 
but another contribution the already 
large mass evidence accumulating which 
will eventually force change the ar- 
rangement certain major groups our 
American check-list. 

impossible the space available 
here pass judgment upon the merits 
the individual species chapters and would 
be presumptuous for any one to attempt such 
assessment va)ue without having him- 
been over much the which 
the author has covered. restrict our- 
selves therefore comments upon some 
the more general features the work. 

The use “titles” connection with 
authors’ names the text appeals 
misleading, that tends some cases 
give greater authority the items quoted. 
many instances the authors involved re- 
ceived these “titles” long after the 
question were written. The 
alone, with initials only where necessary 
between two individuals with 
the same surname, much preferred. 
The term “references bibliography” 
page 225 cited” 
more And the titles 
are too brief; references articles peri- 
odical literature ought give inclusive page 
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numbers; and citations separate works 
ought include place and name pub- 
lisher, edition, and pagination. This espe- 
cially necessary work like the present 
one which will important volume 
reference for years come. would 
prefer see vernacular names species 
text set off with capital initials, and the 
running page heads would much more use- 
ful with vernacular names species 
place the title the work. The egg rec- 
ords seem too condensed. brief 
analysis the season, graphic repre- 
sentation the data, especially where such 
wealth material has been examined, 
would have been highly worth while. But 
all these are minor points. 

strongly commend the segregation 
material under subject heads the species 
chapters, this being arrangement which 
greatly facilitates reference work. The 
rather complete accounts molts and plum- 
ages bring together for the first time 
regards our American Pygopodes discussion 
this important subject. the discussion 
distribution the relegation 
satisfactory. Finally, illustrative 
material calls for comment, 
that from the camera even more than 
the colored plates eggs, realize from 
personal experience the effort involved 
obtaining satisfactory photographs 
ing birds. this connection would seem 
though the plate captions could easily 
have been placed the plates and thereby 
obviated the need having refer the 
list captions the back the book. 
The interpolation the plates the text, 
adjacent the accounts which they per- 
tain, very handy arrangement. 

congratulate Mr. Bent upon the suc- 
cess which has attained his initial 
volume and trust that further contributions 
like greater merit may forthcoming 
the not distant future.—Tracy 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


special meeting the North- 
ern Division was held August 13, 1919, 
eight meet Dr. Witmer Stone 
Philadelphia. The meeting was called or- 
der the President, Dr. Evermann. Since 
objection was offered members pres- 
ent, the regular meeting for the month 
August was declared omitted. Members 
present were Mesdames Allen, Griffin, Grin- 
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nell, Kelly, Pringle and Roe; Messrs. Bell, 
Carriger, Coggins, Evermann, Grinnell, La- 
barthe, Mailliard, Martin, Storer, and White. 
Visitors were Mrs. Coggins, Mrs. and Miss 
Evermann, Miss Potter, Dr. and Mrs. Stone, 
Mrs. and Mrs. Wilcox. 

Mr. Arthur Brown, 359 Monadnock Build- 
ing, San Francisco, and Miss Josephine Gei- 
selhart, Concord, California, were elected 
membershhip the Club. Elections the 
Southern Division April and May were 
ratified. Mr. Otto Emerson, Palm Cot- 
tage, Hayward, and Mrs. Mary Ames Van 
Dyke, 1545 LeRoy Ave., Berkeley, were 
proposed for membership, the former, 
Mr. Carriger, the latter Mr. Storer. Dr. 
Evermann reported that letter from the 
manager the Union Oil Company promised 
prompt installment machinery prevent 
its discharge oil the waters the Pa- 
cific. The Secretary the Club was in- 
structed request the committee the 
licensing cats present report the 
next meeting. 

Mr. Joseph Mailliard read series let- 
ters from Dr. Chapman relating 
memorials for Col. Roosevelt Mr. William 
Brewster. The following committee was 
appointed, Joseph Mailliard, Joseph Grinnell 
and Carriger. 

Business disposed of, the Club was pri- 
vileged listen most interesting ac- 
count Dr. Stone’s experiences the Chi- 
ricahua Mountains, southeastern Arizona. 
the seventy-five more species men- 
tioned Dr. Stone fully third were un- 
familiar the average California ornithol- 
ogist. Meeting AL- 
LEN, Secretary. 


SEPTEMBER.—The September meeting 
the Northern Division was held the Mu- 
seum Vertebrate Zoology the evening 
the 18th, eight o’clock. the absence 
Dr. Evermann, Mr. Labarthe, the Vice- 
president, presided. The members present 
were: Mesdames Allen, Blake, Bridges, Da- 
vidson, Griffin, Grinnell, Gunn, Kibbe, Prin- 
gle, Roe, Thompson, and Wythe, Messrs. 
Bassett, Bell, Bryant, Carriger, Dixon, Grin- 
nell, Hunt, Kibbe, Labarthe, Lastreto, Mof- 
fitt, Morley, McLean, Noack, Palmer, Storer, 
Swarth, White, and Wright. Visitors pres- 
ent were: Mesdames Ames, Bassett, Bryant, 
Mann, Raphael, Rose, Storer, Swarth, 
Thompson, and Wilcox, and Mr. Blake. 

The minutes the August meeting the 
Northern Division were read and approved, 
and the June, July and August records 
the Southern Division were read. Mr. 
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Otto Emerson, and Mrs. Mary Ames Van 
Dyke were elected membership. July and 
August elections the Southern Division 
also were ratified. Mrs. Kelley proposed 
the name Mrs. Pitcher, Hayward, 
and Miss Davidson proposed Miss Elizabeth 
Hendren, Occidental, California. 

Mr. Kibbe, the sole surviving member 
the committee the licensing cats, then 
reported the results the investigations 
this committee and recommended that ac- 
tion confined attempt amend 
the city ordinances they apply the 
licensing and impounding dogs, insert- 
ing the word “cat” motion 
made Dr. Grinnell and seconded Dr. 
Bryant provided that the report and recom- 
mendation the committee adopted 
the Club, and that the committee given 
broad powers proceed its efforts 
get the amendment adopted the City 
Council. The motion was carried. motion 
Mr. Lastreto, seconded Mr. Carriger, 
that the committee discharged with 
thanks, that new committee appointed, 
including Mr. Kibbe one its members, 
carry out the recommendations the 
former committee, was lost. 

Dr. Bryant then entertained the Club with 
account how six adults and two ba- 
bies went, with the help 
horses, “A-Birding Down the Backbone 
the from the region Lake Tahoe 
Yosemite Valley. Photographs and speci- 
mens helped make more vivid the won- 
derful experience such trip affords the 
enthusiastic ornithologist and mountaineer. 
—AMELIA ALLEN, Secretary. 


regular meeting the 
Northern Division was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology the evening Octo- 
ber 16, 1919. both the President and the 
Vice-President were absent, Dr. Grinnell was 
called upon preside. The following mem- 
bers were present: Mesdames Allen, Bam- 
ford, Bridges, Davidson, Kibbe, Pringle, and 
Wythe; Messrs. Bryant, Carriger, Dixon, 
Grinnell, Hunt, Kibbe, Little, Mailliard, Mor- 
ley, Storer, and Swarth. Visitors were Miss 
Mackay, Mrs. Mead, Miss and Mrs. Swarth. 

The minutes the September meeting 
the Northern Division were read and ap- 
proved. The September minutes the 
Southern Division were read title only. 
Miss Elizabeth Hendren, and Mrs. 
Pitcher, were elected members the Club. 
Elections September the Southern 
Division, namely, Richard Harlow, Joseph 


Greenleaf, Jr., James Haynes Hill, Loyal 
Edgar Smith, Johnson, and Mary Che- 
hey, were ratified. New names proposed 
were follows: Miss Isabel Ames, San 
Francisco, Dr. Bryant; Mrs. Row- 
land Dodge, Berkeley, Dr. William 
Badé; Mr. Lyle Fletcher, Norton, Kansas, 
Mr. Carriger; Francis Harper, Bi- 
ological Survey, Washington, C., Mr. 
Alexander Wetmore; Mr. Harrison, 
ger; Miss Susan Mackay, Berkeley, Mrs. 
Allen; Mrs. Edwin Mead, Berkeley, 
Piedmont, Miss Margaret Wythe; and 
Raymond Wheatley Moore, Washington, 
C., Dr. Joseph Grinnell, behalf Dr. 
Palmer and Mrs. Vernon Bailey. 

The paper for the evening was presented 
Professor Griswold Morley the sub- 
ject “Dogs, Birds and Humanity”, and dealt 
with fundamental problems connected with 
human interpretation animal behavior. 
The discussion which followed resulted 
agreement that more general banding 
birds might produce evidence sufficient for 
deciding many moot questions such that 
regarding permanent marital tie among 
birds. Many seasonal observations were re- 
ported before the Club adjourned.—AMELIA 
ALLEN, 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


SEPTEMBER.—Regular monthly meeting 
the Southern Division was held M., 
September 28, the home Dr. Mil- 
ler, 6066 Hays Ave., Los Angeles. Twenty- 
four members and four visitors were at- 
tendance. 

Minutes the August meeting were read 
and approved. motion Dr. Rich, sec- 
onded Dr. Esterly, the persons whose 
names were proposed the previous meet- 
ing were declared elected. New names were: 
Miss Ruth Ledeg, Los Angeles, Dr. 
Miller; Richard Williams, Upper Mont- 
clair, J., Lee Chambers; Chas. 
Hedges, Miles City, Mont., Aretas 
Saunders; Mrs. Brownlee, Los Ange- 
les, Wyman; also two from the 
Northern Division. 

The invitation Mr. Leon Dawson 
hold the October meeting the Museum 
Comparative Oology, Santa Barbara, 
the 25th that month, was accepted 
motion Dr. Rich, seconded Dr. Ester- 
ly. Mr. Law, one the Business Managers 
the Conpor, who plans make Berkeley 
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his home, asked authority change the 
mailing address the from Holly- 
wood that city. His motion this ef- 
fect, seconded his fellow business mana- 
ger, Mr. Chambers, was carried. 

Different members who have been the 
field recently were then called upon. Mr. 
Law related some his experiences the 
Chiricahua Mountains, Arizona, where 
had spent several months. Mr. Howell told 
trip the coast and into southern 
Oregon, the course which visited 
breeding colonies petrels island 
near Crescent City, and had the Oregon Jay 
guest his table and alighting his 
head. 

Formal matters disposed of, members and 
friends applied themselves the less for- 
mal task caring for the refreshments set 
before them Dr. and Mrs. Miller. 
hour spent this way and general soci- 
ability completed the meeting, which was de- 
clared all have been most enjoyable 
occasion, and the hope was expressed that 
with each such occasion the worthy hosts 
would consider the custom more firmly es- 
tablished than before. Adjourned.—L. 
Secretary. 


monthly meeting the 
Southern Division, was held the Museum 
Comparative Oology, Santa Barbara, Octo- 
ber 25, 1919, the invitation the Director 
and Trustees that institution. The meet- 
ing was preceded introductions twenty 
more members the Museum corpora- 
tion, with whom the Cooper Club members 
enjoyed excellent supper and social hour 
before the formal Club meeting. the 
absence both presiding officers Mr. Daw- 
son was acclaimed chairman the meeting. 
Other members present were Messrs. Bad- 
ger, Brouse, Colburn, Daggett, Gilman, Han- 
na, Hanaford, Nokes, Peyton, 
Peyton, Reis, Rittenhouse, Taylor, and Wy- 
man. 

Minutes the September meeting were 
read and approved. Applicants whose names 
were presented that meeting were de- 
clared elected, motion Mr. Daggett 
that the Secretary instructed cast 
favoring vote. The name Louis Hoff- 
man, Los Angeles, sponsored Dr. 
Miller, was presented for membership. 

The Chairman then called upon such vis- 
iting members had collected oologically 
relate the experience that yielded the most 
valuable sets eggs, was the most difficult, 
the most dangerous, and responses re- 
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ceived proved highly entertaining. Motion 
Messrs. Daggett and Taylor, seconded 
Dr. Nokes, that vote thanks extended 
Mr. Dawson and the Museum Compara- 
tive Oology for the warm reception tendered 
the visiting Club members, was carried, and 
the meeting adjourned inspect the most 
excellent collection eggs and nests housed 
that Museum. Adjourned.—L. 
Secretary. 


monthly meeting 
the Southern Division was held the Muse- 
History, Science and Art, 8:00 
November 25. President Miller was the 
chair, with other members present fol- 
lows: Messrs. Appleton, Brown, Colburn, 
Daggett, Howell, Law, Nokes, Rich, Robert- 
son, Stivers, Van Rossem and Wyman; Mrs. 
Law, Mr. Ross and Mrs. Nokes were 
visitors. 

Minutes the October meeting were read 
and approved. Mr. Louis Hoffman, whose 
name was presented that meeting, was 
elected membership. New names present- 
Miller; Howard Illo, Los Angeles, 
Colburn; Hollister, National Zoological 
Park, Washington, C., Howell; 
Mrs. Milicent Lee, Cajon, Frank 
Stephens; Guffing Bancroft, San Diego, 
Ingersoll; Griffith McClelland Dings, 
St. Louis, Mo., Cole, Palo Alto, John 
Williams, St. Marks, Fla., and Benjamin Ad- 
ams, Brooklyn, Y., Lee Chambers. 
The following names were received from the 
Northern Division: Mary Ames Van Dyke, 
Theodore Frye, and Otto Emerson. 

letter from George Willett, wintering 
Prince Wales Island, was read the Sec- 
retary. This was special interest, 
that locality has hardly been touched ornith- 
ologically, and specimens and notes obtained 
Mr. Willett should prove unusual 
value. The matter continuing the cus- 
tom established several years ago, ex- 
hibiting series birdskins each meet- 
ing, was brought Dr. Rich. was 
the concensus opinion that these exhibits 
were valuable feature the meetings and 
that they should continued. 

the general discussion that followed the 
formal meeting, field observations were pre- 
sented Mr. Law, Dr. Miller and the Sec- 
retary. All observers seemed agree that 
most unusual movement birds under 
way and that the winter will produce many 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled one 
advertising notice each issue free. Notices over ten lines will charged for 


the rate ten cents per line. 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


Hudson Bay region next season; either 
shares, full partner, salary with part 
spoils. Must make good bird skin. 
Also have for sale the nine rare volumes 
Ibis, 1874 1883, and the proceedings the 
Zoological Society London, 1860, bound. 
will exchange for bird skins sets 
eggs. Also desire purchase first class 
collection Western bird skins and sets 
319 54th St., New- 
port News, Va. 


from birds’ nests. For 
particulars apply Hon. 
ROTHSCHILD, Arundel House, Kensington 
Palace Gardens, London, 


the Proceedings the Biological Society 
Washington. Will give good exchange 
Eagle Rock, Los 
Angeles County, California. 


JoHN Lewis Floral Park, Y.; 
WANTS Bird-Lore, Nov.-Dec., 1917, issue. Will 
pay any reasonable price. 


For this department, address 


For Condor, vols. 20, com- 
plete issued, paper, the set, $35.00; Pac. 
Coast Avifauna, nos. and no. 11, pa- 
per, the set, $10.00; Proceedings Zoological 
Society London, 1830-1849, complete, 
vols. (“parts”), cloth, the set, 
Storer, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


bird and mammal skins oft- 
discard body skeletons intrinsic scien- 
tific value which could saved with little 
additional expenditure time. The depart- 
ment osteology the Museum Verte- 
brate Zoology solicits rough dried skeletons 
any the rarer species. Particularly de- 
sired the present time are skeletons, 
whole part, Wild Turkey, Prairie 
Chicken, Sage Grouse, Chachalaca, Ipswich 
Sparrow, Gyrfalcon (any), etc. Correspond 
with Law, Curator Osteology, 
Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, 
California. 


Cooper Ornithological Club 
HAVE YOU PAID? 


All Dues and Subscriptions 
are payable the 
beginning the calendar year 


United $2.00 
$2.25 


LEE CHAMBERS, Business Manager, 
Eagle Rock, Los Angeles Co., 
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PACIFIC COAST AVIFAUNA 
Birds the Kotzebue Sound Region, Alaska; pp., map 
GRINNELL 
Land Birds Santa Cruz County, California; $1.00 
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Check-List California Birds; 100 pp., maps 
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Birds the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona; pp. 
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Bibliography California Ornithology; 166 pp. $1.50 
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Birds the Pacific Slope Southern California; 122 pp. $1.50 
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TYLER 
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